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OO much care cannot be ta- 
ken, to prevent being miſun- 
derfiood and prejudg*d, in 
handling queſtions of ſuch nice 


ty and Neceſlity : and therefore, the I 
. might in juſtice expect to be read before any 
judgment be paſs'd on me, I think it pro- 
per to premiſe the following obſervations, 
1, Firſt, tho" I deny liberty in a certain 
| meaning of that word; yet I contend for 
liberty, as it fgnifies, a power in man, 
to do as he wills, or pleaſes ; which is 


the notion of liberty maintain d by An- 


sTOTLE, Cicero, Mr. Lock, and ſe- 


veral other Philoſophers,” antient and mo- 
dern. And indeed after a careful exami- 


nation of the beſt authors who have treated 


of 


ſpeculation, as thoſe Liber- 
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of , J may affirm, that however 
oppoſite they appear in words to one ano- 
| ther, and how much ſoever ſome of themſeem 
| to maintain another notion of liberty 3 
yet at the bottom, there is an almoſt uni- 
verſal agreement in the notion defended by 
me, and all that they ſay, when examin d, 
will be found to amount to no more. 
2. Secondly, when I affirm neceſlity ; 
I contend only for what is calld moral 
neceſſity, meaning thereby, that man, 
who is an intelligent and ſenſible being, 
is determin'd by his reaſon and his 
ſenſes; and 1 deny man to be ſubjec to 
ſuch neceſſity, as is in clocks, watches, 
and 7 uch other beings, which for want of 
ſenſation and intelligence are ſubject to an 
abſolute, phyſical, or mechanical ne- 
ceſſity. And here alſo I have the concur- 
ence of almoſt all the greateſt Aſerters of 
liberty, who either expre/ly maintain mo- 


ral neceſlity, or the thing Jgnified by thoſe 
words, 


3. Thirdly, I have undertaken to ſhew, 
that the notions, I advance, are fo far 
From being inconſiſtent with, that they are 
the ſole foundations of morality and laws, 
end of rewards and la ws in ſociety; 

and 


| > 
Patt Acer. 
and that the notions, I explode; are ſub- 


ver ive of them. This I judg'd neceſſary ” | 
to mate out, in treating a ſubject that has +] 
relation to morality: becauſe nothing can | 


be true which ſubverts thoſe things ; and 
all diſcourſe muſt be defective, wherein the 1 
Reader perceives any diſagreement to mo- | | 


ral truth; which is as evident as any ſpe- 
rulative truth, and much more: neceſſary 
to be render'd clear to the Reader's. mind, | 4 
' than truth in all other ſciences. 1 © | 
4. F 'ourthly, I have intituled my di 2 
courſe, a Philoſophical Inquiry, &c 3 be- 
cauſe I propoſe only to prove my point by 
experience and by reaſon, omitting all con- 
Iiderations firifily theological. By this 
method I have reduc'd the matter to a ſhort 
compaſs : and hope, I mo give no leſs 
ſatigfaction, than if I had confider'd it 
alſo Theologically ; for but Enthufi- 
c afts, muſt think true Theology con/iſlent 
with reaſon, and with experience. 

5. Fifthly, if any ſhould ask, Of what 
uſe ſucb a Diſcourſe is? I might offer to 
their confideration, firſt, the uſefulneſs of, 7 
truth in general: and ſecondly, the uſe. | 
fulneſs of the truths I maintain towards 
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eftabhiſhing laws and morality, rewards 
and puniſhments in ſociety : but ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with obſerving, that it may be 
of uſe to all thoſe who defire to know the 
truth in the queſtions I handle, and that 
think examination the proper means to ar- 
rive at that. knowledge. As for thoſe, 
who either make no Inquiries at all, and 
concern not themſelves about any ſpecula- 
tions; or who take up with ſpeculations ; 


without any examination ; or who, read 


only bodks to confirm themſelves in the ſpe- 
culations they haue receiv'd ; I allow my 
book to be of no uſe to them : but yet think 
they may allow others to enjoy « a o_ dif- 
ferent * their own. 
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Here ſend you 11 . 
«« my thoughts concern- 
„ing Lizexty and Ne- 
«© cessrTy, which vou 
« have ſo often deſired of me: and in 
drawing them up, have had regard 
* to your penetration, by being as ſhort 
* as is conſiſtent with being underſtood, 
* and'to your love of truth, by ſaying 
* nothing but what T think true, 
e and alſo all the truth that I apprehend 
« relates to the ſubje&, with the ſince- 


te rity belonging to the converſation of 


& friends. If you think me either too 


g ſhort in any reſpect, or to have omit- 


* ted the e of any objection, 
6c by 
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An Inquiry concerning 
66 * its not occurring to me, or, that 
© you think of importance to be 
"AP 9 be pleas d to acquaint me 


*« therewith, and I will give you all the 
« ſatisfaction I can. 


Tis a common obſeryation, even a- 
mong the learned, that there are certain 
matters of ſpeculation, about which it 
is impoſſible, from the nature of the 
ſubjects themſelves, to ſpeak clearly and 
diſtinctly. Upon which account, men 
are very indulgent to, and pardon the 
unintelligible diſcourſes of Theologers 
and Philoſophers, which treat of the 
ſublime points in theology and philoſo- | 
phy. And there is no queſtion in the 
whole compaſs of ſpeculation, of which 

men have written- more obſcurely, and 
of of which it is thought more impoſſible | 
to diſcourſe clearly, and concerning 
which men more expect, and pardon 
obſcure diſcourſe, than upon the ſub» 
jects of Liberty and Neceſſity. But this 
common obſeryation, is both a common 
and a learned error. For whoever em- 
ploys his thoughts either about God or 
the ge in Unity, or any other pro- 


found 
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found ſubje&, oughtto have ſome Ideas, 
to be the objects of his thoughts in the 
ſame manner as he has in thinking on 
the moſt common ſubjects: for where 
Ideas fail us in any matter, our thoughts 
muſt alſo fail us. And it is plain, when- 
ever we have Ideas, we are able to com- 
municate them to others by words : 
for words being, arbitrary marks of our 
Ideas, we can never want them to ſigni- 
fy our Ideas, as long as we have fo ma- 
ny in uſe. among us, and a power to 
make as many more as we have  occa- 
fion for. Since then we can think of no- 


thing any farther than we have Ideas, 


and can ſignify all the Ideas we have 


by words. to one another; why ſhould 


we not be able to put one Idea into a 
Propoſition as well as another? Why 
not to compare Ideas together about 
one ſubject as well as another? And why 
not to range one ſort of Propoſitions in- 
to order and method, as well as another? 
When we uſe the term Gon, the Idea 
ſignify d thereby, ought to be as di 


ſtinct 
and 


+ I ds not mean unknown ſimple Ideas. Theſe can at firfl only be 


made known by application of the object to the faculty : but when they 


bowe been once perceiv'd, and a common name agreed upon to fignify 
them, tiey can be communicated by Words, 
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and determinate in us, as the Idea of a 
triangle or a ſquare is, when we dif- 
courſe: of either of them; otherwiſe, the 
term "Gov is an empty ſound. What 
hinders us then from putting the Idea 
fgnify d by the term Gov into a Propo- 
fition, any mere than the Idea of a tri- 
angle or a ſquare? And why cannot we 
. compare that Idea with another Idea, as 
well as any two other Ideas together - * 
fince compariſon of Ideas conſiſts in ob- 
ſerving wherein Ideas differ, and where 


in chey agree: to which nothing is re- 


quiſite in any Ideas, but their being di- 
ſtinct and determinate in our Minds? 
And ſince we ought to have a diſtinct 
and determinate Idea to the term God, 
whenever we uͤſe it, and as diſtinct and 


determinate as that of a triangle or a 


ſquare: ſince we can put it into a Propo. 
fition : ſince we can compare it with o- 
ther Ideas on account of its diſtinctneſo 
and determinateneſs; why ſhould we not 


be able to range our thoughts about 


God in as clear a method, and with as 


great perſpicuity as about figure and 
. 


, 4 
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I would not hereby be thought to ſup- 
poſe, that the Idea of God is an ade- 
quate Idea, and exhauſts the ſubject it 


refers to, like che Idea of a triangle or a 


ſquare; or that it is as eaſy to form in 
our Minds, as the Idea of a triangle or 
a ſquare; or that it does not require a 
great comprehenſion of Mind to bring 
together the various Ideas that relate to 
Gov, and ſo compare them together; 
or that there are not ſeveral Propoſitions 
concerning him that are doubtful, and 
of which we can arrive at no certainty 3 


or that there are not many Propoſitions - 


concerning him ſubject to very great Dif- 
ficulties or objections. All theſe I grant: 

but ſay, they are no Reaſons to juſtify 
Obſcurity. For, firſt, an inadequate Idea 
is no leſs diſtinct, as ſuch,than an adequate 
Idea, and no leſs true, as far as it goes; 
and therefore may be diſcours'd of with 
equal clearneſs and truth. Secondly, 
Thoꝰ the Idea of Gop be not ſo eaſy to 
form in ou ds as the Idea of a trian- 
gle or a ſquarè, and it requires a great 
comprehenſion of mind to bring together 


the various Ideas that relate to him, and 


compare them together; yet theſe are 
only reaſons, for uſing a greater appli- 
cation, or for not writing at all. Third- 
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ly, if a writer has in relation to his ſub- 


ject any doubts or objections in his mind, 
which he cannot reſolve to his ſatisfacti- 


on, he may expreſs thoſe conceptions 
or thoughts no leſs clearly, than any o- 


ther conceptions or thoughts. He ſhould 


only take care not to exceed the bounds 


of thoſe conceptions, nor endeayour to 


make his reader underſtand what he 
does not underſtand himſelf: for when 


he exceeds thoſe bounds, his diſcourſe 


muſt be dark, and his pains uſeleſs. To 
expreſs what a man conceives is the end 
of writing; and every reader ought to 
be fatisfy'd, when he ſees an author 
ſpeak of a ſubject according to the light 
he has about it, ſo far as to think him a 


clear writer. 


When therefore any writer ſpeaks ob- 
ſcurely, either about Gop, or any other 
Idea of his mind, the defect is in him. 
For why. did he write before he had a 
meaning ; or before he was able to ex- 
preſs to others what he meant ? Is it not 
unpardonable for a man to cant, who 
pretends to teach ? 

Theſe general refleftions may be con- 
firm'd by matter of fact from the writings 
of the moſt celebrated dogmatical au- 

When 
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When ſuch great men as GassENDUS, 
Canresivs, Cupwortn, Locks, Bavs 
IE, Sir Is AAC N wrox, 144 1 r. De 
FoxTENELLE treat of the moſt . 
queſtions in metaphyſicks, mathematicks, 
and other parts of philoſophy; they by 
handling them as far as their clear and 
diſtinct Ideas reach'd, have written with 
no leſs perſpicuity to their proper rea- 
ders, than other authors have done a- 
bout hiſtorical matters, and upon the 
plaineſt and moſt common ſubjects. 

On the other ſide, when authors, who 
in other reſpects are equal to the fore- 
going, treat of any ſubjects further than 
they have clear and diſtin& Ideas; they 


do and cannot but write to as little pur- 


poſe, and take as abſurd pains, as the 
moſt ignorant authors do, who treat of 
any ſubject under a total ignorance, or 
a confus'd knowledge of it. There are 
ſo many examples of theſe latter occur- 
ring to every reader ; and there are ſuch 
frequent complaints of mens venturing 
beyond their ability in ſeveral queſtions; 
that I need not name particular Authors, 
and may fairly avoid the odium of cen- 
ſuring any one. . But having met with a 


paſſage concerning the 1 ingenious Father 


2 Mar tz» 
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MaLleBrancue in the Letters of Mr. 
BayLe, who was an able Judge, a friend 
to him and a defender of him in other 
reſpeQs, I hope I may without being lia- 
ble to exception produce Father Mar x- 
BRANCHE as an example. He has in ſe- 
veral books treated of and vindicated the 
opinion of ſeeing all things in God; and 


yet ſo acute a perſon as Mr. Bart, af- 


ter having read them all, declares, that 
he Je/5 comprehends his notion from bis laſt 
book than ever.. Which plainly ſhows 


a great defect in F. Marzsraxcue to 


write upon a ſubject he underſtood not, 
and therefore could not make others un- 
derſtand. 

You fee, I beſpeak no favour in the 
queſtion before me, and take the whole 
fault to myſelf, if J do not write clearly 
to you on it, and prove what I propoſe, 

And that I may inform you, in what 
I think clear to myſelf, Iwill begin with 
explaining the ſenſe of the Queſtion. _ 
Man is a neceſſary Agent, if all his 
actions are ſo determin'd by the cauſes 
| preceding 


: 
i 


* Tai parcouru le nnaveau Livre du Pere Malebranche contre Mr. 
Arnauld ; & j'y ai moins compris que jamais ſa pretention, gue les I- 
dect, par leſquelies nous connoifſons les Objets, ſont en Dieu, & non 
dans notre Ame. II y a la du mal-entendu : ce ſont, ce me femble, des 

- EJUIVOGRUES perpetuelles, Letter of the 16th of October 1705, te 
Mr. Des Maizcaux. i f 
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preceding each action, that not one paſt 
action could poſſibly not have come to 
paſs, or have been otherwife than it hath 
been; nor one future action can poſſibly 
not come to paſs, or be otherwiſe than 
it ſhall be. He is a free Agent, if he is 
able, at any time under che circumſta 
ces and cauſes he then is, to do different 
things: or, in other words, if he is not 
unayoidably determin'd-in every point 
of time by the circumſtances he is in, and 
cauſes he is under, to do that one thing 
he does, and not poſſibly to do any other. 


I. This being a queſtion of fact con- be 


ment where- 


cerning what we ourſelves do; we will, {ow . Ga- 
firſt, conſider our own Experience 3 
which if we can know, as fure we may, 
will certainly determine this matter. And 
| becauſe experience is urg'd with great 
| triumph, by the patrons of Liberty, we 
| will begin with a few general reflections 
concerning the argument of experience: 
and then we will proceed to our per 
ence itſelf. * 
1. The vulgar, who are bred Wn ts: (@ Ge 1 
believe Liberty or Freedom, think chem- anef Ex- | 


ment of Ex- 


x ſelves ſecure of ſucceſs, conſtantly ap- V 


; pealing to Experience for a proof 6f their 


freedom, 


r e = 
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freedom, and being perſyaded that they 
feel themſelves free on a thouſand occa- 
fions. And the ſource of their miſtake, 


ſeems to be as follows. They either at- 
tend not to, or ſee not the cauſes oftheir 


actions, eſpecially in matters of little 


moment, and thence conclude, they are 
free, or not moy'd by cauſes, to do 


what they do. 
They alſo frequently do actions where- 


of they repent: and becauſe in the re- 
penting humour, they find no preſent 
motive to do thoſe actions, they con- 


clude, that they might not have done 


them at that time they did them, and 
that they were free from neceſſity (as 
they were from outward impediments) 
in the doing them. 

They alſo find, that they can do as 
they will, and forbear as they will, with- 
out any external impediment to hinder 
them from doing as they will; let them 
will either doing or forbearing. They 
likewiſe ſee, that they often change their 
minds ; that they can, and do chuſe dif- 


ferently every ſucceſſive moment; and 


that they frequently deliberate, and 
thereby are ſometimes at a near ballance, 
and in a ſtate of indifference with reſpect 
to 
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to judging about gems propoſitions , 
and willing or chuſing with reſpect to 
ſome objects. And experiencing theſe 
things, they miſtake them for the exer- 
ciſe of Freedom, or Liberty from Neceſſity. 
For ask them, whether they think them- 
ſelves free? and they will immediately 
anſwer, Yes : and ſay ſome one or other 
of theſe foregoing things, and particu- 
larly think they prove themſelves Free, 
when they affirm, they can do as they 
will, © * 
Nay, celebrated Philoſophers and 
Theologers, both ancient and modern, 
who have meditated much on this mat- 
ter, talk after the ſame manner, giving 
definitions of Liberty, that are conſiſtent 
with Fate or Neceſjity; tho' at the ſame 
time they would be thought to exempt 
ſome of the actions of man from the 
power of Fate, or to aſſert Liberty from 
Neceſſity. * Cicero defines Liberty to be, * open 
a power to do as we will. And therein El. Gro. 
ſeveral moderns follow him. One + de- n 
fines Liberty to be, a power to act, or not aii. 
to act, as we will. Another defines it in f. . 
more words thus: 4 power to do what | 
we will, and becauſe we will ; ſo that if worn. 
we did not will it, we ſhould not do it; wwe 2 

5 | ſhould 
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ſhould even. da the contrary if we willed it. 


lock: And another, a power 10. do or forbear 
Haden un- an achion, according to the determination 
fl. rl. or thought F the mind, whereby either is 
.*% preferr'd to tbe ather. On all which de- 
finitions, if che Reader will be pleag'd to 
reflect, he will ſee em to be only defini- 
tions of liberty or fr eedom From 8 
impediments of action, and not a Freedom 

or Liberty from Neceſſity ; as I alſo will 
ſhew them to be in the ſequel of this Diſ- 

courſe, wherein I ſhall contend equally 

with them for ſuch a power as they de- 

ſcribe, tho I affirm, That there is no 
Liberty from Neceſſity. 

varies ALEXANDER the Aptrodiſeen,. g/l 
Bibl. Gr... moſt acute Philoſopher of the IId Centu- 
Lal pal. ry, and the earlieſt commentator now 


„ - extant upon Ariſtotle, and eſteemed his 


beſt Defender and Interpreter) defines 


Liberty to be, a power to chuſe what to 
* Defato.. do-after deliberation and conſultation, and. 


p. . 57 · 


to chuſe and do what is maſt eligible to our 
2 en; whereas otherwiſe, we ſhould fol- 
low our fancy. Now a choice after deli- 
beration, is a no leſs: neceſſary choice, 
than a choice by fancy. For tho' a choice 
by fancy, or without delib 
be one way, and a choice with delibe- 
ration 
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ration may be another way, or different; 
yet each choice being founded on what 
is judged beſt, the one for one reaſon, 
and the other for another, is equally 
neceſſary; and good or bad reaſons, 
haſty or deliberate thoughts, fancy or 
deliberation, make no difference. 

In the ſame manner, + Biſhop Br Au- 1h, 
WALL, Who has written ſeveral books OP 
for Liberty, and pretends to aſſert the 
Liberty taught by AzisToTLE, defines 
Liberty thus: He ſays, That at which 
makes a Man's actions to be truly free, is 
election; which is the deliberate chuſing 
or refuſing of this or that means,or the accep- 
tation of one means before another, where di- 
vers are repreſented by the underſtanding. 
And that this definition places Liberty 
wholly in chu/ing the ſeeming beſt means, 
and not in chuſing the ſeeming worſt 
means, equally with the beſt; will appear 
from the following paſſages. He ſays, acti- 
ons done in ſudden and violent paſſions, are not 
free; becauſe there is no deliberation nor elec- 
Fion,---To Jay the will is determined by mo- 
dives, that is, by reaſons or diſcourſes, 
it as much as to ſay that the Agent is de- 
deri d by. himſelf, or is free. Becauſe mo- 
Aves determine not naturally, Sur moral- 
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ly ; which kind of determination is confi- 


ſtent with true Liberty--- Admitting that 
the will follows neceſſarily the laſt dictate ; 
of the underſtanding, this is not deſtructive 


of the liberty of the will ; this is only an 
hypothetical neceſſity. So that Liberty, 
with him, conſiſts in chuſing, or refu- 
ſing neceſſarily after deliberation ; which 
chuſing or refuſing is morally and hypo- 
thetically determined, or neceſſary by 
virtue of the ſaid deliberation. 
iow. Lay, A great Arminian Theologer, 
Ton Coil who has writ a courſe of Philoſophy, and 
2:10,3, 104. Cnter'd into ſeyeral controverſies on the 
ſubjeC of Liberty, makes Liberty to con- s 
ſiſt in * an indifferency of mind while a 
thing is under deliberation. For, ſays he, ; 
while the mind deliberates, it is free till the 
moment of action; becauſe nothing deter- 
| 
( 
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mines it neceſſarily to act, or not to act. 
Whereas, when. the mind ballances or 
compares Ideas or motives together, it is 

then no lefs neceſſarily determin'd to a | 
ſtate of Indifferency by the appearances 

of thoſe Ideas and motives, than it is 

neceſſarily determin'd in the very moment 
action. Were a man to be at liberty 
in this ſtate of indiſferency, he ought to 
hape it in his power to be not indifferent, 
at 
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at the fame time that he is indi 72 8 


rent. 
If experience therefore proves the li- 
berty contended for by the foregoing aſ- 
ſerters of /iberty, it proyes men to have 
no liberty from neceſſity. 
2. As the foregoing aſſerters of liber- 
ty, give. us definitions of Liberty, as 
grounded on experience, which are con- 
ſiſtent with Neceſity ; ſo ſome of the 
greateſt Patrons of liberty, do by their 
conceſſions in this matter, ſufficiently 
deſtroy all argument from Experience. 
9 in his treatiſe for Free- will, . oh 
againſt L urn IR, ſays, * That among the T9" . 
difficulties which have exercis'd the T heo- 
Wers and Philoſophers of all ages, there 
is none greater than the queſtion of free- 
will, And Mr. Lx CLexc, ſpeaking of 
this Book of Exaswus, ſays, I that the t Bil. 
queſtion of free-will, was too ſubtile for Tem: xi 
Exasmus, who was no Philoſopher ; ; which © 
makes him often contraditt himſelf. ane 
The late Biſhop of Sa u , tho? he 7. 
contends, Every Man experiences liberty; Pa. 
yet owns, that great difficulties attendthe 
ſubje& on all hands, and that therefore 
he pretends not to explain or anſwer them. 
The famous BENXAAD Ocnin, a 
i great 


Printed at 
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Trallan Wit, has written a moſt ſubtile 
and 1 ingenious book, intituled, Labyrinths 
concerning Free-will and Predefination, 
&c. wherein he ſhews, that they who 
aſſert, that Man acts freely, are involv d 
in four great difficulties; and that thoſe 
who aſſert that Man acts neceſſarily, fall 
into four other difficulties. So that he 


forms eight Labyrintbi, four againſt Li- 


berty, and four againſt Neceſſity. He 
turns himſelf all manner of ways to get 
clear of them; but not being able to find 
any ſolution, he conſtantly concludes 


With a Prayer to GoD to deliver Fim 


from theſe Abyſſes. Indeed in che pro- 


greſs of his work, he endeavours to fur- 
niſh means to get out of this priſon : : but 
he concludes that the only way, is to fay, 
with SockaArESs, Hoc unum ſcio quod ni- 


| Bil ſcio. Weought, ſays he, to reſt con- 
tented, and conclude, that Gov requires 


Kin 


neither the affirmative nor negative of us. 


This is the title of his laſt chapter, Qua 
via ex omnibus ſupradictis Labyrinthis 


cito exiri poſſit, que doi ignorant via 
voc at ur. 


A famous Author + who appeals to 


* — Hy common experience, for a proof of hiber- 
en, ty, confeſſes, that the queſtion of Iiherty 
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is the moſt obſcure and difficult queſtion in 
all Philoſophy : that the learned are ful- 
ler of contradictions to themſelves, and to 
one another, on this, than on any other ſub- „ „ 
ject: And that he writes againſt the com- Pax. 105, 
mon notion of liberty, and endeavours to Pex. 1. 
eſtabliſh another notion, 1 he allows 
to be intricate. 

But how can all this Warpe i in 2 
plain matter of fact, ſuppos'd to be ex- 
perienc'd by every body? What difficul- 
ty can there be in ſtating a plain matter 
of fact, and deſcribing what every body 
feels? What need of ſo much Philoſophy 
And why ſo many contradictions on the 
ſubje&t ? And how can all men experi- 
ence Liberty, when it is allow d, that the 
common notion of liberty is falſe, or not 
experienc'd ; and a new notion of Liberty, 
not thought on before (or thought on 
but by few) is ſet up as matter of expe- 
rience? This could not happen, if mat- 
ter of fact was clear for liberty. | 

3. Other Aſſerters of Liberty ſeem 5 
driven into it on account fſuoppos d in- 
conveniences attending thi e doctrine of 
Neceſſity. The great „ in his 
Treatiſe of Fyec-will, acknowledges in ef- 
um that the aſſerters of Neceſity have 
ſeeming 


 —_ 
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ſeeming experience on their ſide, and 


ore, are thereby very numerous; | They, as 


he obſerves, a/ledge one thing of moment, 
in which they triumph, viz. © that the 
* will is determin'd by the underſtand- 
© ing: and aſſert, that unleſs it were ſo; 

the will would be a blind faculty. and 


* might make evil, as evil, its object; 
« and reject what is pleaſant and agreea- 


te ble: And by conſequence, that all 
«« perſuaſions, * reaſonings and 
* threats, would be as uſeleſs to a Man 
e ag to a ſtock or a ſtone.” This, he al- 


lows to be very plaufible, and to have | 


the appearance of probability ; to be the 
common ſentiment of the ſchao]s ; to be the 
rock on which the ableſt defenders of liber- 
ty have ſplit, without being able to anſwer 
it; and to be the rea/on, or argument (or 
rather the matter of experience) whzch 
has made men in all ages, and not a few 
in this age, fall into the opinion of the fa- 
tal neceſſity of all things. But becauſe it 
males all. our actions neceſſary, and there- 
-by, in his opinion, ſubverts all religion, 
laws, rewards and puniſhments ; he con- 
cludes it to be moſt certainly : and 
religion makes him quit this common and 


Pr opinion. Thus alſo many other 
ſtrenuous 
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ſtrenous Aſſerters of Liberty, as well as 
himſelf, are driven by theſe ſuppoſed diffi- 
culties,to deny manifeſt experience. I lay, 


© nanifeſt experience, for are we not mani- 
feſtly determin'd by pleaſure or pain, 
and by what ſeems reaſonable or un- 


reaſonable to us, to judge or will, or 
act? Whereas could they ſee that there 


are not grounds for laws and morality, 


1 BY rewards and puniſhments, but by ſup- 
d poſing the doctrine of Neceſſity ; and that 
n chere is no foundation for laws and mo- 


rality, rewards and puniſhments, upon 
the ſuppoſition of man's being a free a- 
gent, (as ſhall evidently, and demon- 
ſtratively appear) they would readily 
allow experience to be againſt Free- will, 
and deny Liberty, when they ſhould ſee 
there was no need to aſſert it, in order to 
maintain thoſe neceſſary things. And as 
a farther evidence thereof, let any man 
peruſe the diſcourſes written by the a- 
bleſt authors for liberty, and he will 
ſee (as they confeſs of one another) that 
they frequently contradift themſelves, 
write obſcurely, and know not where to 
place Liberty ; at leaſt, he will ſee that 
he is able to make nothing of their diſ- 


courſes; no more than * Mr. Locxes 


WAS þ. $21, 
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was of this treatiſe of Eyiscortus, who 


in all his other writings, ſhews himſelf 


to be a clear, ſtrong, and argumentative 
writer. = 

4. There are others, and thoſe con- 
tenders for Liberty, as well as denyers of 
it, who report the perſuaſions of Men, 
as to the Matter of fact, very differently, 
and alſo judge very differently them- 
ſelves about the fact, from what is vul- 
garly believed among thoſe who main- 
tain Free-w1ill. 

An ancient author ſpeaks thus +: Fate, 
ſays he, is ſufficiently proved from the gene- 


ral receiv'd opinion and perſuafion of Men 


thereof, For, in certain things, when Men 
all agree, except a few, who diſſent from 
them on account of maintaining ſome doc- 
trines before taken up, they cannot be mifta- 
ken. Wherefore Anaxacoras the Cla- 
zomenian, tho* no contemptible Natura- 
hift, ought not to be judged to deſerve any 
regard, when oppoſing the common perſua- 


Joon of all Men he aſſerts, “That nothing 


sis done by Fate; but that it is an emp- 
ty name.” And according to all au- 
thors, recording the opinions of men in 
this matter, the belief of Fate, as to all 


Events, has continued to be the moſt com- 


' 


mon 


| 
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mon berſuafion, both of Philoſophers and 
People; as it is at this day the perſuaſion 
of much the greateſt part of mankind, 
according to the relations of Voyagers. 
And tho? it has riot equally prevaibd a- 
mong Chriſtians, 4s it has and does a- 


mong all other religious parties ; yet 


it is certain, the Fataliſts have been, and 
are, very numerous among Chriſtians * 
and the free-will-Theologers themſelves 
allow, * T hat ſome 2 briſtians are as great * Reever's 


Apol. vol, 
Fataliſts, as any of the antient Philoſophers. ati: 
were | - _ 


The acute and penetrating Mr. 
Barxie, reports the fact, as very difte- 
rently underſtood by thoſe who have 
thoroughly examin'd and confider'd the 
various actions of Man, from what is 
vulgarly ſuppos'd in this matter. Says 
he, + They who examine not to the bottom 


' what paſſes within them, eafily perſuade 8 


_ ad, 


themſelves, that they are free : but, they «i 
who have con /i ered with care the founda- 
tion and circumſtances of their actions, 
doubt of their freedom, and are even per- 
ſuaded, that their reaſon and underfland- 
ings are Slaves that cannot reſiſt the force 
which carries them along. He ſays alſo, in 
a familiar Letter, That the beſt proofs al- 
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ledg'd fer Liberty are, that without it, 
Man could not fin ; and that God would be 
the author of evi as well as good thoug his. 

And the celebrated Mr. LSIZNIZ, 


that univerſal genius on occaſion of 


Archbiſhop Kix's appeal to experience, 
(in behalf of his notion of liberty, viz. A 
faculty, which, being indifferent to object, 
and over-ruling our paſſions, appetites, . 


| ſenſations, and reaſon, chuſes arbitrarily 


among objects; and renders the object cho- 
ſen agreeable, only becauſe it has choſen it) 
denies, that we experience ſuch, or any 
other Liberty; but contends that we ra- 
ther experience a determination in all 
our actions. Says he, He experience 

mething in us which inclines us to a choice; 
and if it happens that we cannot give a 
reaſon of all our inclinations, a little at- 
tention will ſhow us, that the conſtitution 
of our bodies, the bodies encompaſſing us, 
the preſent, or preceding ſlate of our minds, 
and ſeveral little matters, comprehended 
under theſe great cauſes, may contribute 
to make us chuſe certain ol jects, without 
having recourſe to a pure indifference, or to 
J know not what power of he Soul, which 


does upon objects, what they ſay colours do 
upon the Camelion. In fine, he is ſo far 


from 
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from thinking that there is the leaſt 
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foundation from Experience, for the ſaid Pr 2. 


notion of Liberty, that he treats it as a 
chimera, and compares it to the magical 
power of the Fairies to transform things. 


Laſtly, The Journaliſts of Paris are 
very far from thinking Archbiſhop: ” 


K1xe's notion of liberty to be matter of 


experience, when they ſay, That Dr. 


Kine, not ſatisfy'd with any of the for- 
mer notions off Liberty, propoſes a new no- 
tion; and carries indifference ſo far, as 
to maintain that pleaſure is not the motive 
but the effect of the choice of the will; pla- 
cet res quia eligitur, non eligitur quia 


placet. This opinion, add they, makes * journal 


bim frequently contradict himſelf *. 


des Savans of 
the 16 of 


So that upon the whole, the affair of 


experience, with relation to liberty, 
ſtands thus. Some give the name Liber- 
ty to actions, which when deſcribed, are 
plainly Actions that are neceſſary; O- 
thers, tho? appealing to vulgar experi- 
rience, yet inconſiſtently therewith, 
contradict the vulgar experience, by 
owning it to be an intricate. mat- 
ter, and treating it after an intricate 


manner; Others are driven into the de- 
fence of Liberty, by difficulties imagin'd 
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to flow from the doctrine of Neceſſity, 


combating what they allow to be matter 
ſeeming experience; Others, and thoſe 
the molt diſcerning, either think liberty 
cannot be prov'd by experience, or 


think Men may lee by experience, that | 


they are neceſſary Agents ; and the bulk 
of Mankind have always been perſuaded 
that they are neceſſiry Agents. 
Ourexperi- Having thus pav'd the way by ſhew- 
coufered. ing that liberty is not a plain matter of 
experience, by arguments drawn from 


the aſſerters of liberty themſelves, and 


by conſequence ſubverted the argument 


from experience for liberty; we will 


now run over the various actions of Men 


which can be conceiv'd to concern this 
ſubject, and examine, whether we can 


know from experience, that Man is a 
free or a neceſſary Agent. I think thoſe 
actions may be reduc'd to theſe four : 1. 
Perception of Ideas. 2. Judging of Pro- 
poſitions. 3. Willing. 4. Doing as we 
will. 


Perception 1. Perception of Ideas. Of this there 
2 Idea's. ' ES 

| can be no diſpute but it is a neceſſary 

- ation of man, ſince it is not even a vo- 

luntary action. The Ideas both of ſen- 

tation and reflection, offer themſelves to 


us 


20 
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ns whether we will or no, and we can- | 
not reject em. We muſt be conſcious 
that we think, when we do think; and 
thereby we neceſſarily have the Ideas of 
Reflection. We muſt alſo uſe our ſenſes 

when awake; and thereby neceſſarily 
receive the Ideas of Senſation. And as 

we neceſſarily receive Ideas, ſo each I- 

dea is neceſſarily what it is in our mind : 

for it is not poſſible to make any thing 
different from itſelf, This firſt neceſſa- 

ry action, the reader will ſee is the foun- 
dation and cauſe of all the other intelli- 

gent actions of man, and makes them al- 

ſo neceſſary. For, as a judicious author ® Locket 
and nice obſerver of the inward actions p. "a 
of Man, ſays truly, * Temples have their 
Sacred images, and we ſee what influence 

they have always had over a great part 

of mankind. But in truth, the Ideas 

and images in mens minds, are tbe Invisr- 

5 LER Powers that conſtantly govern them, 

and to' theſe, they . pay a rea 
ſubmiſſion. 

2. The ſecond action of man is. judg - Juigng of 
ing of propofitions. All propoſitions muſt 
appear to me either ſelf-evident, or e- 
vident from proof, or probable, or im- 
probable, or doubtf dal, or falſe. Now W- 

theſe 
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theſe various appearances of propoſiti- 
ons to me, being founded on my Capa- 
city, and the degree of light propoſiti- 
ons ſtand into me; I can no more change 
thoſe appearances in me, than I can 
change the Idea of red rais'd in me. Nor 
can I judge contrary to thoſeappearances: 
for what is judging of propoſitions, but 


. Judging that propoſitions do appear as 


they do appear? which I cannot avoid 
doing, without lying to myſelf : which 
is impoſſible. If any man thinks he can 
judge a propofition, appearing to him 
evident, to be not evident ; or a proba- 
ble propoſition, to be more or leſs proba. 
ble than it appears by the proofs to be ; 

he knows not what he ſays, as he may 


/ ſee, if he will define his words. The ne- 


ceſſity of being determin'd by appear- 
ances, was maintain'd by all the old 


Philoſophers, even by the Academicks 


or Scepticks, Cicero ſays, You muff 
tale from a Man his ſenſes, if you take 


From him the power of aſſenting ; for it is 
as, neceſſary the mind ſhould yield to what 
is clear, as that a ſcale hanging on a bal- 
lance, flould fink with weight laid on it. 
For as all living creatures cannot but de. 


fire what is agreeable to their "RY fo 
| * 4 
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thep cannot but aſſent to what is clear. 
Hherefore, if thoſe things whereof we diſ- 
pute are true; it is to no purpoſe to ſpeak of 
aſſent. For he wha apprehends or perceives 
any thing, aſſants immediately. Again, 
aſſent not only Seder the practice of vice ; 
but of virtue, the ſteady performance 
whereof, and adherence to which, depend 
on what a man has aſſented to and ap- 
prov'd. And it is neceſſary, that ſomething 
ſhould appear to us befere we att, and 
that we ſhould aſſent to that appearance. 
Wherefore he wha takes away appearances 
and aſſent from man, n, all action in 
him. The force of this reaſoning mani- 
feſtly extends to all the various judg- 
ments men make upon the appearances 
of things. And Cron xo, as an Acade- 
mick or Sceptick, muſt be ſuppos d to 
extend necęſſity to every kind of judgment 
or aſſent of man upon the © appearances 
(or as the Greeks call them πνỹ- and 
himſelf the Viſa) of things. SzxTvs 4 cap 
Eu rixicus ſays, they who ſay, the Scep- Ce. 
ticks take away appearances, have not con- 
vers'd with them, and do nat underſtand 
them. For we deſtroy not the paſſions, to 
which our ſenſes find themſelves expos'd 
whether we will or no, and which force us 
70 
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to ſubmit to appearances. For when it 1s 


as d us, whether objects are ſuch as 
they appear ? we deny not their appear- 


ances nor doubt of them, but only queſtion, 
whether the external objects are like the 
appearances. - 

Willing: 3. Willing, is the third action of 
man, Which I propoſe to conſider. It 
is matter of daily experience, that we 
begin, or forbear, continue or end ſeve- 
ral actions barely by a thought or pre- 
ference of the mind, ordering the doing 
or not doing, the continuing or ending, 
ſuch or ſuch actions. Thus before we 
think or deliberate on any ſubject, or 
before we get on horſe - back, we do 
prefer thoſe things to any thing elſe in 
competition with them. In like manner, 
if we forbear theſe aftions, when any of 
them are offer'd to our thoughts : or if 
we continue to proceed in any one of 
theſe actions once begun: or if at any 
time we make an end of proſecuting 
them; we do forbear, or continue, or 
end them on our preference of the for- 
bearance to the doing of them, of the 
continuing of them to the ending them, 
and of the ending to the continuing them. IM © 
This power of the man thus to order the lo 

beginning 
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beginning or forbearance, the continu- | 


48 ance or ending of any action, is calld 
- the will, and the aftual exerciſe thereof, 
Nn, willing. 

he There are two queſtions uſually oe 


about this matter: /, Whether we 
of are at liberty to will, or not to will? e- 
It ¶ condly,” Whether we are at liberty to 


ve will one or the other of two or more ob- 
e- jects? 
e 1. As to the firſt, whether we are at 1 


ng berty to will, or not to will? it is mani- 
g. feſt, we have not that liberty. For let 
We an action in a man's power be propos'd 
or do him as preſently to be done, as for 
do example, to walk ; the will to walk, or 
in. not to walk, exiſts immediately. And 
er, when an action in a man's power is pro- 
- of pos'd to him to be done to morrow, as 
; fo walk to morrow 3 he is no leſs oblig'd 
to have ſome immediate will. He muſt 
either haye a will to defer willing about 
the matter propos'd, or muſt will imme- 
diately in relation to the thing propor'd : 
and one or the other of thoſe wills mult 
exiſt immediately, no leſs than the will 
to walk; or not to walk in the former 
caſe. Wherefore in every propoſal of 
ſomething to be done which is in a man's 
Ng F power 
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power to do, he cannot but haye ſome 
immediate will. Wor 

Hence appears the miſtake of thoſe 
who think men at liberty to will, or not 
to will, becauſe, ſay they, they can ſuſ- 
pend willing, in relation to actions to be 
done to morrow ; wherein they plainly 
confound themſelves, with words. For 
when it is ſaid, man is neceſſarily deter- 
min'd to will; it is not thereby under- 

ſtood, that he is determin'd to will or 
chuſe one out of two objects immediate- 
ly in every caſe propos'd to him (or to 
chuſe at all in ſome caſes; as whether 
he will travel into France or Holland), 
but that on every propoſal he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have ſome will. And he is not 
leſs — to will, becauſe he does 
often ſuſpend willing or chuſing in cer- 
tain caſes : for ſuſpending to will, is it- 
ſelf an act of willing ; it is willing to de- 
fer willing about the matter propos'd. In 
fine, tho? great ſtreſs is laid on the caſe 
of ſuſpending the will, to prove liberty, 
yet there is no difference between that 
and the moſt common caſes of willing 
and chuſing upon the manifeſt excellen- 
cy of one object before another. For as 
when a man wills or chuſes living in Eu- 
| | gland 
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gland before going out of it (in which 
will he is manifeſtly determin'd by the 


ſatisfaction he has in living in En- 


gland) he rejects the will to go out of 
England; ſo a man, who ſuſpends a will 
about any matter, wills doing nothing 
in it at preſent, or rejects for a time wil- 
ling about it; which circumſtances of 
wholly rejecting, and rejecting for a time, 
make no variation that affects the queſti- 
on. So that willing or chuſing ſuſpenſion, 
is like all other choices or wills we have. 
2. Secondly, let us now ſee, whether 
we are at liberty to will or chuſe one or the 
other of two or more objefts. Now as to 
this, we will, , confider, whether 
we are at liberty to will one of two or 
more objects wherein we diſcern any dif- 
ference: that is, where one upon the 
whole ſeems leſs hurtful than another. 
And this will not admit of much diſpute, 
if we conſider What willing is. Willing 
or preferring, is the ſame with reſpect to 
good and evil, that judging is with re- 
ſpect to truth or falſhood. It is judging, 
that one thing is upon the Whole better 
than an other, or not ſo bad as another. 


Wherefore as we judge of truth or falſ- 
hood according to appearances; ſo, we 
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muſt will or prefer as things ſeem to us, 
unleſs we can lye to ourſelves, and think 
. to be worſt, which we think beſt. 

An ingenious author expreſſes th is 
matter well, when he ſays, © the que- 
«© ſton, whether a man be at liberty to 


will which of the two he pleaſes, mo- 


« tion or reſt ; carries the abſurdity of it 
« ſo manifeſtly in itſelf, that one might 
hereby be ſufficiently convinced, that li- 


« berty concerns not the will. For to ask, 


* whether a man be at liberty to will 
either motion or reſt, ſpeaking or ſi- 


*© lence, which he pleaſes? 1s to ant, 
e whether a man can will what he. wills, 


* or be pleasd with what be is pleard 


« with? A queſtion that needs no an- 
cc w er. 75 | 


To ſuppoſe a ſenſible being . 


of willing or preferring, (call it as you 
pleaſe) miſery, and refuſing good, is to 
deny it to be really ſenſible; for every 
man, while he has his ſenſes, aims at 
pleaſure and happineſs, and avoids pain 
and miſery; and this, in willing actions, 
which are ſuppos'd to be attended with 
the moſt terrible conſequences. And 


therefore the ingenious Mr. Noxkfs 


F very jultly —_—— that all who com- 


mit 
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s, mit fin, think it at the inſtant of commiſ- 
k fron all. thing's con ider d, a leſſer evil; O- 

t. therwiſe it 1s impaſſible they ſbould com- 

1s mit it: and he inſtances in St. Peraw's 

te- denial of his Maſter „ + Who, be ſays, 

to judgd that part moſt . eligible which be 

o- choſe ;. that is, be judg'd the fin of denying 

it his Maſter, at that preſent juncture, to be 

bt leſs evil, than, the danger F not - denying 

li- him, and ſo chaſe ĩjt. Otberuiſe, if be had 


h, then, aFually. thought, it a greater evil, all 

II that whereby it exceeded. the otber, be 

ſi- would have choſen gratis, and, conſequently 

E, have willed ebil as evil, which is impoſ- . ,. 

ls, fible. And another acute Philoſopher oY 
2 obſerves, * that there are in France many 5. 
n- new converts, who go to, maſs with great 

a reluftance. Tbey know | they, mortally of- 

le fend God, but as each-offence would .coff 

Iu them (ſuppoſe) two pi/toles, and having 

to reckon'd the charge, and finding tbat this 

y Nine paid as of ten, as there, are feſtivals and 

at . Jundays, would reduce them and their fa- 

in milies to beg their bread, they conclude it 

s, 4s better to fend God, than beg. 

th In ſine, tho' there is hardly any thing 

id ſo abſurd, but ſome ancient philoſopher 

Is or other may be cited for it; yet accor- 

2 Nen Praro . none of them were ſo 

it abſurd 
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abſurd to ſay that men did evil voluntari- 
ly; and he aſſerts, that if ig contrary to 
the nature of man, to follow evil, as evil, 
and not purſue good ; and that when a man 
is compell'd to chuſe between two evils, you 
will never find a man who chuſes the grea- 
reft, if it is in his power to cbuſe the lefs ; 
and that ?hjs is à truth manifeſt to all. 
And even the grea 


teſt modern adyocates 
for liberty allow, that whatever the will 
chuſeth, it chuſeth under the notion of good; 
and that the object of the will is good in 
general, he is tbe end of all buman 


Actions. 


This I take to be ſufficient to new, 


chat man is not at liberty to will one or 


the other of two or more objects, be- 
tween which (all things conſider'd) he 
perceives a difference; and to account 
truly for all the theicts of that kind, 
which can be aſſigr'd. | D e 

But, ſecondly, ſome of the patrons of 
liberty contend, that we are free in our 
choice among things indifferent, or a- 
like, as in chuſing one out of two or 
more eggs; and that in ſuch caſes the 
man having no motives from the objects, 
is not neceſſitated to chuſe one rather 


0 chan the other, becauſe there is no per- 


ceiveable 


108 
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ceivable difference between the m, but 
chuſes one by a mere actof willing with- 

out any cauſe but his own free aft, To 
which I , 1. Firſt, by asking whe- 
ther this and other inſtances like this are 
the only inſtances wherein man is free to 
will or chuſe among objects? If they are 
the only inſtances wherein man is free 
to will or chuſe among objects, then we 
are advanc'd a way in the queſti- 
on; becauſe there are few (if any) ob- 
jects of the will that are perfect ly alike; 
and becauſe neceſſity is hereby allow'd 
to take place in all caſes where there is 
a perceiveable difference in things, and 
conſequently in all moral and religious 


caſes, for the ſake whereof ſuch endea- 


vours have been us'd to maintain ſo ab- 
ſurd and inconſiſtent a thing as liberty or 
Freedom from neceſſity. So that liberty is 
almoſt, if not quite, reduc'd to nothing, 
and deſtroy'd as to the grand end in aſ- 
ſerting it. If thoſe are not the only in- 
ſtances wherein man is free to will or 
chuſe among objects, but man is free to 
will in other caſes, theſe other caſes 
ſhould be aſſign d, and not ſuch caſes as 

are of no conſequence, and which 
the great likeneſs of the objects to one a- 
nother 
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J nother, and for other reaſons make the 
i cauſe of the determination of man's will 
1 F lels eaſy to be known, and conſequent- 
8 ly ſerve to no other purpoſe but to dark- IF © 
4 en the queſtion, which may be better T 
14 determin'd by confidering, whether man 
| . de free to will or no in more important in- 
„ ſtances. 2. Secondly, I anſwer, - that 
C | whenever a choice is made, there can be 
| no equality of circumſtances preceding 
1 ' the choice For in the caſe of chuſing 
4 one out of two more eggs, between 


which there is no perceiveable diſſerence; 

there is not nor can there be a true equa- 

1 lity of oircumſtances and caufes preced- 
| 


l | ing the act of chuſing one of the faid 
| eggs. It is not enough to render things 
1 equal to the will, chat they are equal or 
a alike in themſelves. All the various 
# modifications of the man, his opinions, 


prejudices, temper, habit, and 'circum- 
| ſtances are to be taken in and conſider'd 
as cauſes of election no leſs than the ob- 
jects without us among which we chuſe; 
and theſe will ever incline or determine 


our wills, and make the choice we do the 
make, preferable'to us, tho' che external eff 
objects of our choice are ever ſo much a- the 
like to each other. And, for example, py 


ni O 
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in the caſe of chuſing one out of two eggs 


that are alike, there is, firſt, in the per- 


ſon chuſing a will to eat or uſe an egg. 


There is, ſecondly, a vill to take but 
one, or one firſt. Thirdly, con ſequent 
to theſe two wills, follow in the ſame 
inſtant chuſing and taking one ; which 
one is choſen and taken moſt commonly, 
according as the parts of our bodies have 
been form'd long ſince? by our wills or 
by other cauſes to an habitual practice, 
or as thoſe parts are determin'd by ſome 
particular circumſtances at that time. 


And we may know by reflection on our 


actions that ſeveral of our choices have 
been determin'd to one among ſeveral 
objects by theſe laſt means, when no 


cauſe has ariſen from the mere confide- 


ration of the objects themſelves. For 
we know by experience, that we either 
uſe all the parts of our bodies by habit, 
or according to ſome particular cauſe 
determining their uſe at that time. 
Fourthly, there are in all trains of cauſes, 
that precede their effects, and eſpecially 
effects which nearly reſemble each o- 
ther, certain differences undiſcernable 
on account of their minuteneſs, and alſo 


on account of our not accuſtoming our- 
„ ſel ves 


* 
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ſelves to attend to them, which yet 
concurrence with other cauſes as neceſ- 0 
farily produce their effect, as the laſt V 
feather laid on breaks the horſe's back, in 
and as a grain neceſſarily turns the bal- n 
lance between any weights, tho? the u 
eye cannot diſcover. which is the great- ¶ p 
eſt weight or bulk by ſo ſmall a diffe- re 
rence. And I add, that as we know e: 
without ſuch diſcovery by the eye, that W ce 
x one ſcale riſes and the other falls there w 
is a greater weight in one ſcale than the W &: 
other, and alſo know that the leaſt addi- ax 
tional weightis ſufficient todetermine the wi, 


ſcales; ſo likewiſe we may know. that fir 

the leaſt circumſtance in the extenſive M mm; 

chain of cauſes, that precede every ef- ¶ pa 

fect, is ſufficient to produce an effect; wi 

and alſo know, that there muſt be ks +56 

of our choice (tho? we do not or cannot by 

diſcern thoſe cauſes) by knowing, that MW tin 

every thing that has a beginning muſt have tal 

a cauſe. By which laſt principle we are WM the 

Wl as neceſſarily led to conceive. a cauſe of rig 
= action in man, where we ſee not the ch. 


1 particular cauſe itſelf; as we are to con- the 
ceive that a greater weight determines gir 
1 a ſcale, tho our eyes diſcover no diffe- ¶ ry 
1 | | rence between the two weights. p ma 
6: | ut 5 
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But let us put a caſe of true equality 
or Indiflerence, and what I have aſſerted 
will more manifeſtly appear true. Let 
two eggs appear perfectly alike to a 
man; and let him have no will to eat or 
uſe eggs. (For ſo the caſe ought to be 
put, to render things perfectly indiffe- 
rent to him; becauſe, if once a will to 
eat eggs be ſupposꝰd, that will muſt ne- 
ceſſarily introduce a train of cauſes which 
will ever deſtroy an equality of circum- 
ſtances in relation to the things which 
are the objects of our choice. There 


will ſoon follow a fecond will to eat one 


firſt. And theſe to wills muſt put the 


man upon action and the uſage of the 


parts of his body to obtain his end; 


which parts are determin'd in their mo- 


tions either by ſome habitual practice or 
by ſome particular cixcumſtance at that 
time, and cauſe the man to chuſe and 


take one of them firſt rather than the o- 


ther.) The caſe of equality being thus 
rightly ſtated, I fay, it is manifeſt no 
choice would or could be made; and 
the Man is viſibly prevented in the be- 


ginning from making a choice. For eve- 

ry man experiences, that before he can 

_—_ a choice among eggs, he muſt 
8 G 2 have 
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have a will to eat or uſe an egg; others 
wiſe he muſt let them alone. And he 
alſo experiences in relation to all things 

which are the objects of his choice, that 
he muſt have a precedent will to chuſe ; 

otherwiſe he will make no choice. No 

man marries one woman preferable to a- 

nother, or travels into France rather than 

into another countrey, or writes a book 

on one ſubject rather than another, but 

he muſt firſt have a precedent will to 
marry, travel, and write, 

It is therefore contrary to experience, | 
to ſuppole any choice can be made under 
an equality of circumſtances. And by 
conſequence it is matter of experience, 
that man is ever determin'd in his willing 
or acts of volition and choice. 

4. Fourthly, I ſhall now conſider the 
actions of men conſequent to willing, and 
ſee whether he be free in any of thoſe 
actions. And here alſo we experience 
perfect neceſſity. If we will thinking or 
deliberating on a ſubject, or will reading, 
or walking, or riding, we find we muſt 
do thoſe actions, unleſs ſome external 
impediment, as an apoplexy or ſome 
intervening cauſe, hinders us; and then 
we are as much neceſſitated to let an 

action 
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8 action alone, as we are to act according 
te our will, had no ſuch external impe- 
5 diment to action happen'd. If alſo we 
t i © changeourwills after we have begun a- 
; ny of theſe actions, we find we neceſſari- 
0 ly leave off theſe actions and follow the 
— new will or choice. And this was Azt- 
n STOTLE's ſenſe of ſuch actions of man. 
K As, ſays he, in arguing we neceſſarily aſ+ b v. Oe. 
* ſent to the inference or conclufion drawn ns 50 IL 
0 From premiſes, ſo if that arguing relate to * * 
practice, we neceſſarily act upon ſuch infe- 
Ca. rence or conclufion. ' As for example, when 
er we argue thus, whatever is ſweet is to 
L be taſted, this is ſweet, he who infers, 
2 therefore this ought to be taſted, neceſ- 
8 ſarily taſtes that ſweet thing if there be 
no obſtacle to hinder him; 
ne For a concluſion of this argument 
1d from experience, let us compare the 
ſe actions of inferior intelligent and ſenſible 
* agents, and thoſe of men together. It 
of is allow'd that beaſts are - neceſſary a- 
S. gents, and yet there is no perceivable 
ſt difference between their actions and the 
al actions of men, from whence they ſhould 
ne. be deem'd neceſſary and men free agents. 
en 


Sheep, for example, are ſuppos'd to be 
1441 meeefery agents, when they ſtand till, 
on | = | 
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the paſture; when they 
ſweeteſt and beſt paſture; when they 


rent or alike; when they < 
when they are fickle or ſtedfaſt in their 
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lie down, go flow or faſt, turn to the 
right or left, skip, as they are diffe- 


rently affected in their minds; when 


they are doubtful or deliberate which 
way to take; when they eat and drink 


out of hunger and thirſt; when they eat 


or drink more or leſs according to their 
hnmour, or as they like the water or 
chuſe the 


chuſe among paſtures that are indiffe- 
copulate; 


amours; when they take more or leſs 
care of their young; when they act in 
virtue of vain fears; when they appre- 


hend danger and fly from it, and ſome- 


times defend themſelves ; when they 
quarrel among themſelves about love-or 
other matters, and terminate thoſe quar- 


rels by fighting; when they follow thoſe 


leaders among themſelves that preſume 
to go firſt ; and when they are either o- 


bedient to the ſhepherd and his dog, or 
refractory. And why ſhould man be 
deem'd free in the performance of the 
ſame or the like aftions? He has indeed 
more knowledge than ſheep. He takes 
in more things, as matter of pleaſure, 
5 than 
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than they do; being ſometimes mov'd 
with notions of | honour and virtue, as 
well as with thoſe pleaſures he has in 
common with chem. He is alſo more 
moy'd by ablent things, and things fu- 
ture, than they are. He is alſo ſubject 
to more vain fears, more miſtakes and 
wrong actions, and infinitely more ab- 
ſurdities in notions. He has alſo more 
power and ſtrength, as well as more art 
and cunning, and is capable of doing 
more good and more miſchief to his fel- 
low-men than theyare to one another. But 
theſe larger powers and larger weakneſſ- 
es which are of the ſame kind with the 
powers and weakneſſes of ſheep, cannot 
contain liberty in them, and plainly make 
no perceivable difference between them 
and men, as to the general cauſes of action, 
in finite intelligent and ſenſible beings; 
no more than the different degrees of 
theſe powers and weakneſſes, among the 
various kinds of beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and 
reptiles do among them. Wherefore 1 
need not run throꝰ the actions of foxes or 
any of the more ſubtile animals, nor the 
actions of children, which are allow'd by 2, 
the Advocates of /iberty to be all neceſſa · 3% 4%. 
ry. I ſhall only ask theſe queſtions 


concerning 1 
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concerning the laſt. To what age de 
children continue neceſſary agents, and 


when do they become free? what diffe- 


rent experience have they when they 


are ſuppos'd to be free agents, from what 
they had while neceſſary agents? And 


what different actions do they do, from 


whence it appears, that they are nece/ 


Jary agents to a certain age, and un on 


_ afterwards. ' 
a 1 
am the lae-, = | II. A 800 * to Landes man 4 
Livery. neceſſary agent is, becauſe all his acti- 
ons have a beginning. For whatever has 
a a beginning muſt have a cauſe ; and 5 
| very cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe. 
If any thing can have a beginning 
which has no cauſe, then nothing can 
produce ſomething. And'if nothing can 


. produce ſomething, then che world 


might have had a beginning without a 


cauſe: which is not only an abſurdity 
commonly charg'd on Atheiſts, but is be 
real abſurdity i in itſelf, 

Beſides, if a cauſe be not a TIF 
ary cauſe, it is no cauſe at all. For if 
cauſes are not neceſſary cauſes; then 


cauſes are not ſuited to, or are indiffe- 


rent to effects; and the Epicurean Syſlem 


of 


of ch: 
order] 
by a 
of atc 
cauſe 
Epic: 
ſay, 
for cl 
derly 
cauſe 
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of chance is rendred poſſible; and this 
orderly world might have been produc'd 
by a diſorderly or fortuitous concourſe 
of atoms; or which is all one, by no 
cauſe atall. For in arguing againſt the 
Epicurean ſyſtem of chance, do.we not 
ſay, (and that juſtly) that it is impoſſible 
for chance ever to have produc'd an or- 
derly ſyſtem of things, as not being a 
cauſe ſuited to the effect; and that an 
orderly ſyſtem of things, which had a 
beginning, muſt have had an intelli- 
gent Agent for its cauſe, as being the 
only proper cauſe to that eſſect? All 
which implies, that cauſes are ſuited or 
have relation to ſome particular effects, 
and not to others. And if they be ſui- 
ted to ſome particular effect and not to o- 
thers, they can be no cauſes at all to 3 
thoſe others. Andtherefore a cauſenot | |. 
ſuited to the effect, and no cauſe; are 
the ſame thing. And if a cauſe not ſuit- 
ed to the effect, is no cauſe; then a cauſe | 
ſuited to the effect is a neceſſary cauſe: 4 
for if it does not produce the effect, it is = 
not ſuited to it, or is no cauſe at all of it. 

Liberty therefore, or a power to act 
or not to act, to do this or another thing 
under the ſame cauſes, is an impoſſiblity 
e 


H And 


| | : 
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| . © ad as liberty ſtands, and can only be 

grounded on the abſurd principles of E- 

picurean Atheiſm ; ſo the Epicurean A- 

e#beifts, who were the moſt popular and 

moſt numerous ſect of the Atheiſts of an- 

/\Lucretivs tiquity, were the great“ aſſerters of Li- 

Pee E. l. berty; as on the other fide, the + Stoicks, 

„ Who were the molt popular and moſt 

+ Cicero ve humerous ſect among the religionaries 

Nat. Deor. of antiquity, were the great aſſerters of 

fate and neceſſity. The caſe was alſo 

the ſame among the Fews, as among the 

Heathen : the Fews, I ſay, who beſides 

the light of nature had many books of 

Revelation (ſome whereof are now loſt); 

and who had intimate and perſonal con- 

verſation with God himſelf. They were 

principally divided into three ſects, the 

Sadducees, the Phariſees, and the Eſſenes, 

— 5 The Sadducees, who were eſteem'd an ir- 

_ religious and atheiſtical ſect, maintain'd 

the liberty of man. But the Phariſees, 

who were a religious ſe&, aſcrib'd all 

things to fate or to God's appointment, 

Jua. la. and it was the firſt article of their creed, 

92 that fate and God do all; and conſequent- 

ly they could not aſſert a true liberty, 

when they aſſerted a /iberty together with 
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this fatality and neceſſity of all things. 
And the Eſſenes, who were the moſt re- 
ligious ſe# among the Fews, and fell not 
under the _ of our Saviour for 


their hypocriſy as the Phariſees did, 


were aſſerters of ab/olute fate and necęſſi- 
ty. St. Paul, who was a Phariſee and 
the ſon of a Phariſee, is ſuppos'd by the 


learned Dow ELI, td have received his  Protey. ua 


tearn. de 


doctrine of fate from the maſters of that — — 
Jett, as they received it from the Stoicks. a 


And he obſerves further, that the Storck 
Philefophy is neceſſary for the explication 


of Cbriſtian Theology; that tbere are ex- 


amples in the holy ſcriptures of the boly 
Ge ſpeaking according to the opinions 
of the Stoicks ; and that in particular, the 
Apoſtle Sr. Paul in what be has diſputed 
concerning Prede dination and Reprobati- 
on, is to be expounded according to the Sto- 
tcks opinion concerning fate. So that /iber- 
ty is both the real foundation of popular 
Atheiſm, and has been the profels'd 
principle of the Atheiſts themſelves ; as 


onthe other fide, fate or the neceſſity of 


events, has been eſteem'd a religious opi- 


nion and been the profeſs d principle of 


the religious, both among Heathens and 


Jews, and alfo of that great Convert to 
H 2 Chriſtianity i 
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Chriſtianity and great converter of o- 
. thers, St. Paul. 


wag III. Thirdly, Liberty is contended 
mentraken for by the patrons thereof as a great per” 
Lie. 0 JefHon. In order therefore to diſprove 
all pretences for it, I will now. ſhow, 
that according to all the various deſcrip- 

tions given of it by Theologers and 
Philoſophers, it would often be an in- 
perfection, but ne ver a perfection, as I 

have in the laſt article ſhow'd it to be im- 
foffible and athei/tical. 
"= 1. If liberty be deſin'd, a power to paſs 
non Choif. Jrfferent judgments at the ſame inſtant of 
7. 38, 39- time upon the ſame individual propoſitions 

that are not evident (we being, as it is 

own'd, neceſſarily determin'd to paſs but 

one judgment on evident propoſitions) it will 

follow, that men will be ſo far irration- 

al, and by conſequence 1mperfett agents, 

as they have that freedom of judgment. 

For, fince they would be irrational a- 

gents, if they were capable of judging 
evident propoſitions not to be evident ; 

they muſt be alſo deem'd jrrational a- 

gents, if they are capable of judging the 
ſelf-fame probable or improbable pro- 
poſitions not to be probable or impro- 

| bable. 
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Human Liberty. 
bable. The appearances of all propo- 


ſitions to us, whether evident, probable, 


or improbable, are the ſole rational 


grounds of our judgments in relation to 
them: and the appearances of probable 


or improbable propoſitions, are no. leſs 


neceſſary in us from the reſpeQtive rea- 
ſons by which they appear probable or 
improbable, than are .the appearances 
of evident propoſitions from the reaſons 
by which they appear evident. Where- 


fore if it be rational and a perfection to 


be determin'd by an evident appearance, 


it is no leſs ſo to be determin'd by a pro- 


bable or improbable appearance; and 
conſequently an imperfection not to be 
ſo determin'd, 

It is not only an abſurdity, and by 
conſequence an imperfection, not to be 
equally and neceſſarily determin'd in our 
reſpective judgments, by probable and 
improbable, as well as by evident ap- 
pearances, which I have juſt now prov- 
ed; but even not to be neceſſarily deter- 


| min'd by probable appearances, would 
be a greater imperfection, than not to be 


are founded on the probable appear- 


ances 


neceſſarily determin'd by evident ap- 
pearances: becauſe almoſt all our actions 
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ances of things, and few on the evi- 
dent appearance of things. And there - 
fore, if we could judge, that what ap- 


out the beſt rule of action and aſſent, we 
can have. „ u TIRE 
2. Were liberty defin'd, a power fo 
overcome our reaſon by the force of choice, 
as a celebrated Author may be ſuppos'd 


diet e to mean, when he ſays, * the will ſeems 
tn. to have fo great a power over the under- 
funding being over-ruPd by the election of 


the will, not only takes what is good to be 
evil, but ix alſo compelled to admit what 
is falſe to be true; man would, with the 
exerciſe of ſuch @ power, be the moſt 
irrational and inconſiſtent being, and by 
conſequence, the moſt imperſett under- 
ſtanding being, which can be conceiy'd. 
For what can be more irrational and in- 
conſiſtent, than to be able to refuſe our 
aſſents to what is evidently true to us, 
and to aſſent to what we ſee to be evi- 
dencly falſe, and thereby inwardly give 
the lye to the underftanding > 

3. Were liberty defin'd, a power to will 
evil (knowing it to be evil) as well as 
good; that would be an Imperfection in 


pears probable, is not probable but im- 
probable or falſe; we ſhould be with- 


man 
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man conſider'd as a ſenſible being, if it 
be an imperfection in ſuch a being to be 
miſerable. For willing evil, is chuſing 
to be miſerable, and bringing knowing- 
ly deſtruction on ourſelves. Men are al- 
ready ſufficiently unhappy, by their ſe- 
veral yolitions; founded on the wrong 
uſe of their faculties, and on the miftak- 
en appearances of things. But what 
miſerable beings would they be, if in- 
ſtead of chuſing evil under the appear- 
ance of good (which is the only caſe 
wherein men now chuſe evil) they were 
indifferent to good and evil, and had the 
er to chuſe evil as evil, and did ac- 
tually chuſe evi / as evil in virtue of that 
power ? They would in ſuch a ſtate or 
with ſuch a liberty be like Infants that 
cannot walk, left to go alone, with li- 
berty to fall : Or like Children, with 
knives in their hands: Or laſtly like 
young rope-dancers, left to themſelves, 
on their firſt eſſays upon the rope, with- 
out any one to catch them if they fall. x 
And this miſerable ftate following From « 
the ſuppoſition of liberty, is ſo viſible to 
ſome of the greateſt advocates thereof, clue. 
that they acknowledge, that created 2 3 
7 * in a 185 of happineſs ceaſe to = y 
baue P. 635. 
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have liberty (that is, ceaſe to have liber- 
ty to chuſe evil) being invio/ably attach d 
fo their duty by the actual enjoyment ow 
their Felicity. 

4. Were liberty defi od, as it is by 
ſome, à power to will or chuſe at the ſame 
time any one out of two or more indifferent 


things; that would be no perfection. For 
thoſe things call'd here indifferent or a- 


like, may be conſidered, either as really 
different from each other, and that only 
ſeem indifferent or alike to us thro? our 
want of diſcernment; or as exactly like 


each other. Now the more /iberty we 


have in the firſt kind, that is, the more 
inſtances. there are of things which ſeem 


. alike to us and are not alike ; the more 


miſtakes and wrong choices we muſt run 
into. For if we had juſt notions, we 
thould know thoſe things were not indif- 
ferent or alike. This /iberty therefore 
would be founded on a direct imperfec- 
tion of our faculties. And as to a power 
of chufing differently at the ſame time a- 
mong things, really indifferent; what 


benefit, what perfection would ſuch a 


power of chuſing be, when the things 


that are the ſole objects of our Free choice 
are all alike? | 


- 


5. Laſtly, | 
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8. Laſtly, a celebrated Author ſeems 
to underſtand by liberty, a faculty, 
which, being indifferent to objects, and 
over-ruling our paſſions, appetites, ſenſa- 
tions, and reaſon, chuſes arbitarily among 
objects; and renders the object choſen agree- 
able, only becauſe it has choſen it. 

My deſign here is to conſider this de- 
finition, with the ſame view, that I have 
conſider'd the ſeveral foregoing definiti- 
ons, Viz, to ſhow, that /iberty, incon- 
 Hftent with neceſſity, however deſcrib'd 
or defin'd, is an imperfection. Referring 
therefore my reader for a confutation of 
this new notion of /iberty to the other 
parts of my book, wherein I have al- 
ready prov d, that the exiſtence of ſuch 
an arbitrary faculty is contrary, to expe- 
rience, and impoſhble ; that our paſſions, 
appetites, ſenſations, and reaſon, deter- 
mine us in our ſeveral choices; and that 
we chuſe objects becauſe they pleaſe us, 
and not, as the author pretends, that 
objects pleaſe us, only becauſe we chuſe 
them : I proceed to ſhew the imperfſec- 
tion of this laſt kind of Jiberty. 

1. Firſt, the pleaſure or happineſs 
accruing from the liberty here aſſerted 
is leſs than accrues from the * Pot be ſis of 
neceſſity. [ All 
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All the pleaſure and happineſs ſaid to 
attend this pretended liberty confiſts * 
' wholly in I creating pleaſure and happi- 
nels by chufing objects. 

Now man, conſider'd as an intelli- 
gent neceſſary agent, would no leſs create 
this pleaſure and happineſs to himſelf by 
chufing objects; than a being indu'd with 
the ſaid faculty: if it be true in fact, that 
things pleaſe us, becauſe we chuſe them. 

But man, as an intelligent nece 
agent, has theſe further pleaſures and 
advantages. He, by not being indiffer- 
ent to objects, is moy'd by the goodneſs 
and agreeableneſs of them, as they ap- 
pear to him, and as he knows them by 
reflection and experience. It is not in 
his power to be indifferent to what cauſes 
pleaſure or pain. He cannot refiſt the 
pleaſure ariſing from the uſe of his paſſi- 
ons, appetites, ſenſes, and reaſon : and 
if he ſuſpends his choice of an obje&, 
that is preſented to him, by any of theſe 
powers as agreeable ; it is, becauſe he 
doubts 'or examines, whether upon the 
whole the obje& would make him hap- 
py ; and becauſe he would gratify all 
theſe powers in the beſt manner he is 


able, or at leaſt ſuch of theſe powers as 
he 
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he conceive tend moſt to his happineſs. 
If he makes a choice which proves diſa- 
greeable, he gets thereby an experience, 
which may qualify him to chuſe the next 
time with more ſatisfaction to himſelf. 

And thus wrong choices may turn to his 
advantage for the future. So that, at 
all times and under all circumſtances, 

he is purſuing and enjoying the greateſt 
happineſs, which his condition will al- 
low. 

It may not be improper to obſerve, 
that ſome of the pleaſures he receives 
from objects, are ſo far from being the 
effect of choice, that they are not the 
effect of the leaſt premeditation or any 
act of his own, as in finding a treaſure 
on the road, or in receiving a legacy 
from a perſon unknown to him. 

2, Secondly, this arbitrary * faculty » * P. 167 

would ſubject a man to more wrong 
choices, than if he was determin'd in his 
choice. 

A man, determin'd in his choice by * 
the appearing nature of things, and the 
uſage of his intellectual powers, never 
makes a wrong choice, but by miſtaking 

| the true relation of things to him. But 
a \ being, indifferent to Þ all objeFs, and 11. “ 
[ 2 ſway'd 
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ſway'd by no motives in his choice of 
objects, chuſes at a venture; and only 

ag wy makes a right choice, when ll it happens 
139, 141. (as the author juſtly expreſſes his notion) 
that he chuſes an object, which he can 
by his creating power render ſo agree- 
able, as that it may be call'd a rightly 
choſen object. Nor can this faculty be 
improv'd by any experience: but muſt 
ever continue to chuſe at a venture, or 
as it it happens, For if this faculty, im- 
proves by experience, and will have re- 
gard to the agreeableneſs or diſagreeable- 
neſs of objects in themſelves; it is no 
longer the Faculty contended for, but a 
Faculty mov'd and affected 20 the nature 
of things. | 

So that man, with a faculty of Aer 
indifferent to all objects, muſt make more 
wrong choices, than man conſider'd as a 
neceſſary being; in the ſame proportion, 
as acting as it happens, is a worſe direc- 
tion to chuſe right, than the uſe of our 
ſenſes, experience, and reaſon. 

3- Thirdly, the exiſtence of ſuch an 
arbitrary faculty, to chuſe without re- 
gard to the qualities of objects, would 
deſtroy the uſe of our ſenſes, appetites, 
paſſions, and reaſon; which have been 


N given 
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given us to direct us in our inquiries at- 
ter truth, in our purſuit after happineſs, 
and to preſerve our beings. For, if we 
had. a faculty, which choſe without re- 
gard to the notices and advertiſements of 
theſe powers, and by its choice over- 
ruled them; we ſhould then be indu'd 
with a faculty to defeat the end and uſes 
of theſe powers. 


But the imperfection of berry; INCON- The Per- 
ſiſtent with neceſſity, will yet more ap- necefity. 
pear by conſidering the great perfection 
of being neceſſarily determin'd. 

Can any thing be perfect, that is not 
neceſſarily perfect? For whatever is not 
neceſſarily perfect may be imperfect, 
and is by conſequence imperfe&t. 

Is it not a perfection in God neceſſarily 
to know all truth? 

Is it not a perfection in him to be ne- 
ceſſarily happy? 

Is it not alſo a perfection! in him to will 
and do always what is beſt? For if all 
things are indifferent to him, as ſome of ii. 
the advocates of liberty aſſert, and be. 2. b. 
come good only by his wi/hing them; he 
cannot have any motive from his own 
Ideas, or from the nature of things, to 
wil one thing rather than another; and 
e conſequently 


66 
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conſequently he muſt will without any 
reaſon or cauſe : which cannot be con- 
ceiv'd poſſible of any being; and is con- 
trary to this ſelf-evident truth, that 
whatever has a beginning muſt have a cauſe. 
But if things are not indifferent to him, 
he muſt be neceffarily determin'd by 
what is beſt. Beſides, as he is a wile 
being, he muſt have ſome end and de- 
ſign: and as he is a good being, things 
cannot be indifferent to him, when the 
happinefs of intelligent and ſenſible be- 
ings, depend on the will he has, in the 
formation of things. With what con- 
fiſtency therefore can thoſe advocates of 
liberty aſſert Gop to be a holy and good 
being, who maintain that all things are 
indifferent to him before he wills any 
thing; and that he may will, and do al/ 
things, which they themſelyes eſteem 


wicked and unjuſt ? 


I cannot give a better confirmation of 
this argument from the conſideration of 
the Attributes of Gop, than by the 
judgment of the late Biſhop of Sa xu; 
which has the more weight, as proceed- 
ing from a great aſſerter of liberty, who 
by the force of truth is driven to ſay what 
he does. He grants, that infinite per- 

fection 
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fettion excludes ſucceſſive thoughts in God; 
and therefore that the Eſſence of God is one „ ou 
perfect thought, in which be views and 
wills all things. And though his tranſient 
acts ſuch as creation, providence and mi- 
racles, ars done in à ſucceſſion of time; yet 
his immanent acts, his knowledge and de- 
crees, are one with his eſſence. And as 
he grants this to be a true notion of Gop 
ſo he allows that a vaſt difficulty ariſes 
from it againſt the liberty of Gp. For, 
ſays he, the immnent acts of God being 
ſuppos'd free, it is not eaſy to imagine bow 
they ſhould be one with the divine eſſence ; 
to which, neceſſary exiſtence does moſt cer- 
tainly belong. And if the immanent act; 
of God are neceſſary, then the tranſient 
muſt be ſo likewiſe, as being the certain 
effects of his immanent acts: and à chain | f 
of neceſſary fate muſt run through the whole ) 
order of things : and God himſelf then is 
no free being, but acts by 8 neceſſity of na- 
ture. And this neceſſity, to which Gop 
is thus ſubject, is, adds he, no ab/urdity 
to ſome. Gov is, according to them, ne- 
ceſſarily juſt, true, and good, by an in- 
trinfick neceſſity that ariſes from his own 
infinite perfection. And from hence they 
have thought, that fince God atts by in- 
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finite wiſdom and goodneſs, things could 


not have been otherwiſe than they are: for 
what is infinitely wiſe or good cannot be 
alter d, or made either better or worſe. 
And he concludes, that he muft leave this 
difficulty without pretending to explain it, 


all the ſeveral ways by which Divines have 
endeavour d to reſokve it. 

Again, are not Angels and other hea - 
venly beings eſteem'd more perfect than 
men; becauſe, having a clear inſight 


into the nature of things, they are ne- 


ceſfarily determin'd to judge right in re- 


lation to truth and falſhood, and to chuſe 


right in relation to good and evil, plea- 
ſure and pain; and alſo to act right in 
purſuance of their judgment and choice ? 
And therefore would not man be more 


perfect than he is, if, by having a clear 


inſight into.the nature of things, he was 
neceſſarily determin'd to aſſent to truth 
only, to chuſe only ſuch objects as would 
make him happy, and to act according- 
ly ? 

Further, is not man more perfect, the 


more capable he is of conyiction? And 


will he not be more capable of convicti- 
on, if he be neceffarily determin'd in his 


aſſent 
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aſſent by what ſeems a reaſon to him; 
and neceſſarily determin'd in his ſeveral 
volitions by what ſeems good to him; 
than if he was indifferent to propoſitions 
notwithſtanding any reaſon for them, or 
was indifferent to any objects notwith- 
ſtanding they ſeem'd good to him? For 
otherwiſe, he could be convinced upon 
no principles, and would be the moſt 
undiſciplinable and untractable of all 
Animals. All advice and all reaſonings 
would be of no uſe to hit. You might 
offer arguments to him, and lay before 
him pleaſure and pain; and he might 
ſtand unmoy'd like a rock; He might 
reject what appears true to him, aſſent 
to what ſeems abſurd to him, avoid what 
he ſees to be good, and chuſe what he 
ſees to be evil. Indifference therefore 
to receive truth, that is, liberty to deny 


it when we ſee it; and Indifference to 


pleaſure and pain, that is, liberty to re- 
fuſe the firſt and chuſe the laſt, are direct 
obſtacles to knowledge and happineſs. 
On the contrary, to be neceſſarily de- 
termin'd by what ſeems. reaſonable, and 
by what ſeems good, has a direct tenden- 
cy to promote truth and happineſs, and 
K is 
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is the proper perfection of an underſtand- 


ing and ſenſible being. And indeed it 
ſeems ſtrange that men ſhould allow 
that God and Angels act more perfectly 
becauſe they are determin'd by reaſon; 
and alſo allow, that clocks, watches, 


mills, and other artificial unintelligent 


beings are the better, the more they are 
determin'd to go right by weight and 
meaſure : and yet that they ſhould deem 
it a perfection in man not to be deter- 
min'd by his reaſon, but to have liberty 


to go againſt it. Would it not be as 


reaſonable to ſay, it would be a perfecti- 
on in a clock not to be neceſſarily deter- 


min'd to go right, but to have its motions 


depend upon chance ? 

Again, tho' man does thro* weakneſs 
and imperfection fall into ſeveral miſtakes 
both in judging and willing in relation 
to what is true and good; yet he is ſtill 
teſs ignorant and leſs unhappy by being 
neceſſarily .determin'd in judging by 
what ſeems reaſonable, and in willing 
by what ſeems beſt, than if he was capa - 
ble of judging contrary to his reaſon and 
willing againſt his ſenſes. For, were 
it not ſo, what /eems fa#e, would be as 

"ob Juſt 
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. juſt 4 rule of truth ; and what ſeems evil, 
it as juſt a rule of good, as what ſeems good. 
* Which are abſurdities too great for any 
y to affirm ; eſpecially if we conſider, that 
5 there is a perfectly wiſe and good Being, 
8. who has given men ſenſes and reaſon to 
it conduct them. 
e Laſtly, it is a perfection to be neceſſa- 
d rily determin'd in our choices, even in 
m the moſt indifferent things: becauſe, if 
r in ſuch caſes there was not a cauſe of 
y choice, but a choice could be made 
as 
ti- 
r- 
ns 


without a cauſe ; then all choices might 
be made without a cauſe, . and we ſhould 
not be neceſſarily determin'd by the 
greateſt evidence tu aſſent to truth, nor 
by the ſtrongeſt inclination for happineſs 
ſs to chuſe pleaſure and avoid pain; to all 


es which it is a perfection to be neceſſarily 
on determin'd. For if an action whatſoever 
ill can be done without a cauſe ; then ef- 
g fects and cauſes have no neceſſary rela- 


by tion, and by conſequence we ſhould not 

ag be neceſſarily determin'd in any caſe at 

ba- all. | 

nd IV. A fourth argument to prove man Fourth argu- 7 
re a — — ſhall be taken from from be 
as the conſide 

iſt 


conſiderat ion 


ation of the divine preſcience. oft) de 
* K 2 The pre cience. 
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The divine Preſcience ſuppoſes, that all 


things future will certainly exiſt in ſuch 
time, ſuch order, and with ſuch circum- 
ſtances; and not otherwiſe. For if any 
things future were contigent, or uncer- 
tain, or depended on the liberty of man, 
that is, might or might not happen; 
their certain exiſtence could not be the 
object of the divine preſcience: it being 
a contradiction to know that to be cer- 
tain, which is not certain: and God him- 
ſelf could only gueſs at the exiſtence of 
ſuch things. And if the divine preſci- 
ence ſuppoſes the certain exiſtence of all 
things future, it ſuppoſes alſo the neceſ- 
ſary exiſtence of all things future; be- 
cauſe God can fore-know their certain 
exiſtence only, either as that exiſtence 
is the effect of his decree, pr as it de- 
pends on its own canſes. If he fore- 
knows that exiſtence, as it is the effect 
of his decree ; his decree makes that ex- 
iſtence neceſſary: for it implies a con- 
tradition for an all- powerful being to 
decree any thing which ſhall not neceſ- 
ſarily come to paſs If he foreknows 
that exiſtence, as it depends on its own 
cauſes ; that exiſtence is no leſs neceſſa- 


17 


ration & conſtantiæ quam fortuna; ut 


' conſequentia, nos per nos ipſos non eſſe fac- 
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y: for it no leſs implies a contradiction, 
that cauſes ſhould not produce their ef- 
fects (cauſes and effects having a neceſ- 
ſary relation to and dependance on each 
other) than that an event ſhould not come 
to pals, which is decreed by God. | "of 

Cicero has ſome paſſages to the pur- „ 
poſe of this argument. Says he, Qui wc * 
peteſt provider: quidquam futurum eſſe 
quod neque cauſam habet ullam, neque no- 
tam, cur futuram fit ?----Quid eff igitar, 
quod caſu fieri aut forte fortuna, pute- 
mus ?------Nihil eft enim tam contrarium 
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* 
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mihi ne in Deum cadere videatur, ut ſciat, 
quid caſu & fortuito futurum fit. Si enim 
ſcit, certe illud eveniet. Sin certe eveni- 
et, nulla eſt fortuna, Eft autem fortuna, 
Rerum igitur fortuitarum nulla eft preſen- 
tio. Allo that illuſtrious Reformer Lu- 
THER ſays, in his treatiſe ag ainſi Free. 
will: Conceſſaa Dei præſcientia & omnipo- 
tentia, ſeguitur naturaliter irrefragabili 


Cap. 147. 


tos, nec vivere, nec agere quicquam, ſed 
per illius omnipotentiam. Cum autem tales - 8 
nos ille ante præſcierit futuros, taleſque ; 
nunc faciat, moveat, & gubernet ; quid i 


poteſt 


g 
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; 
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porte fingi quæſo, quod in nobis liberum 
fit, aliter & aliter fieri, quam ille praſdi- 
erit, aut nunc agat? Pugnat itaque ex 


diametro præſcientia & omnipotentia De 


cum noftro libero arbitrio. Aut enim Deus 
Falletur præſciendo, errabit & agendo 
(quod oft impoſſibile) aut nos agemus & age- 
mur ſecundum ipſius præſcientiam & aftio- 


nem. And our learned Dr. Sou ru lays, 


the fore · knowledye of an event does cer- 
tainly and neceſſarily infer, that there muſt 
be ſuch an event; for as much as the cer- 
tainty of knowledge depends upon the cer- 
tainty of the thing known. And in this 
fenſe it is, that God's decree and promiſe 
give a neceſſary exiſtence to the thing de- 
creed or promiſed, that is to ſay, they in- 
fer it by infallible conſequence ; fo that it 
was as impoſſible for Chriſt not to riſe from 
the dead, as it was for God abſolutely to 
decree and promiſe a thing, and yet the 
thing not come to paſs. ; 

I could alſo bring in the greateſt Di- 
vines and * Philoſophers who are aſſer- 
ters of liberty, as confirming this argu- 


San. . ment; for they acknowledge, that 


VI. p. 

S. Lins 
fleet of 
Chriſt's fa- 
tis faction, 
P. 365. 


they are unable to reconcile the divine 


preſcience and the liberty of man toge- 
ther: 
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ther: which is all I intended to prove by 

this argument, taken from the conſide · 

ration of the divine Preſcience. yt 

ment taken 
from the na- 


V. Afifth argument to prove man 4 en, 
neceſſary agent, is as follows: If man — 
was not a neceſſary agent, determin'd by 
pleaſure and pain, there would be no 
foundation for rewards and puniſhments, 
which are the F n Happen of ſo- 
ciety. 

For if men were not neceſſarily deter- 

min'd by pleaſure and pain, or if plea- 
ſure and pain were no cauſes: to deter- 
mine mens wills; of what uſe would be 
; the proſpect of rewards to frame a man's 
. will to the obſervation of the law, or 
, puniſhments to hinder his tranſgreſſion 
, thereof ? Were pain, as ſuch, eligible, 
0 
e 


and pleaſure, as ſuch, avoidable ;_ re- 
wards and puniſhments could be no mo- 
tives to a man, to make him do or for- 


void 


8 bear any action. But if pleaſure and 1 
8 pain End a neceſſary effect on men, and 1 
4 if it be impoſſible for men not to chuſe 
6 what ſeems good to them, and not to a- 
e | 
"A ile compublicam Brus. dicebat duabus rebus, preemio & | 
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void what ſeems evil; the neceſſity 
of rewards and puniſhments is then evi- 
dent, and fewards will be of uſe to all 
thoſe who conceive thoſe rewards to be 
pleaſure, and puniſhments' will be of 
uſe to all thoſe who conceive them to be 
pain : and rewards and puniſhments will 


frame thoſe mens wills to obſerve, and 


not tranſgreſs the laws. 
Befides, ſince there are ſo many rob- 
bers, murderers, whoremaſters, and o- 


ther criminals, who notwitirſtanding the 


puniſhments threatn'd, and rewards pro- 
mis'd, by laws; prefer breaking the laws 
as the greater good or leſſer evil, and 
reje& conformity to them as the greater 
evil or leſſer good: how many more 
would there be, and with what diſorders 
would not all ſocieties be fill'd, if re- 
wards and puniſhments, conſider'd as 
pleaſure and pain, did not determine 
ſome mens wills, but that, inſtead there- 
of, all men could prefer or will puniſh- 
ment conſider'd as pain, and reject re- 
wards conſider'd as pleaſure? men would 
then be under no * 


ih 


yy V0 FP Bu; 
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vi. My ſixth and laſt argument to Sixth argu! 


ment taken 


prove man a neceſſary agent is: if man from the na 
was not a neceſſary agent determin'd by . 
pleaſure and pain, he would have no | 
notion of morality, or motive to practiſe , 
it: the diſtinction between morality and 
immorality, virtue and vice would be 
loſt; and man would not be 4 | moral a- 
gent. 

Morality or Virtue, conſiſts in ſuch owes 


Eſſay of H. 
actions as are in their own nature, and va. 1.1. 


c. 20. Ser- 


upon the whole, pleaſant ; ; and immora- jeant's Solid 
lity or vice, conſiſts in ſuch actions as 4 F. 2 
are in their own nature, and upon the 
whole painful. Wherefore a man mult 
be affected with pleaſure and pain, in 
order to know what morality i is, and to 
diſtinguiſh it from immorality. He muſt 
alſo be affected with pleaſure and pain, L 
to have a reaſon to practife morality; for 
there can be no motives, but pleaſure 
and pain, to make a Man do or forbear 
any action. And a man muſt be the 
more moral, the more he underſtands or 
is duly ſenſible; what actions give plea- 
ſure and what pain; and muſt be perfect- 
ly moral, if neceſſarily determin'd by 

| L pleaſure 
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pleaſure and pain, rightly underſtood 
and apprehended. But if man be indif- 


ferent to pleaſure and pain, or is not du- 
ly affected with them; he cannot know 


what morality is, nor Aiftingrilh it from 
immorality, nor have any motive to 
practiſe morality, and abſtain from im- 
morality ; and will be equally indiffer- 
ent to morality and immorality, or vir- 
tue and vice. Man in his preſent condi- 
tion is ſufficiently immoral by miſtaking 


5 pain for pleaſure, and thereby judging, 


willing, and practiſing amiſs: but if he 


was indifferent to pleaſure and pain, he 


would have no rule to go by, and might 
never judge, will, and practiſe right. 

Tho' I conceive I have ſo propoſed 
my arguments, as to have obviated moſt 
of the plauſible objections uſually urg'd 


L the doctrine of neceſlity ; yet it 


may not be improper to give a particu- 
lar ſolution to the principal of them. 


1. Firſt then it is objected, that “ if 


men are neceſſary agents and do commit 


i= neceſſarily all breaches of the lau, it would 


be unjuſt to puniſh them for doing what 


they cannot avsid doing. 


'To 
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Þ To which 1 anſwer, that the ſole end * 
of puniſhment in ſociety is to prevent, as 
far as may be, the commiſſion of certain 

_ Crimes: and that puniſhments have their 
deſigned effect two ways; firſt, by re- 
{training or cutting off from ſociety the 
vicious members; and ſecondly, by cor- 

_ refting men or terrifying them from the 
commiſſion of thoſe crimes. Now let 
puniſhments be inflicted with either of 
theſe views, it will be manifeſt, that no 
regard is had to any Free- agency in man, 
in order to render thoſe puniſhmens juſt ; 
but chat on the contrary puniſhments 
may be ju/tly inflifted on man tho” a ne- 
ceſſary agent. For, firſt, if murderers - 
for example, or any ſuch vicious mem- 
bers are cut off from ſociety, merely as 
they are publick nuſances, and unfit to 
live among men ; it is ,plain, they are 
in that caſe ſo far from being conſider'd 
as free-agents, that they are cut off from 
ſociety as a canker'd branch is from a 
tree, or as a mad dog is kill d in the 
ſtreets. And the puniſhment of ſuch 
men is juſt, as it takes miſchievous mem- 

bers out of ſociety. Alſo for the ſame 

> reaſon, furious madmen, whom all allow 

L 2 to 
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to be neceſſary agents, are in many 


places of the world, either the objects of 


judicial puniſhments, or are allow'd to 


be diſpatch'd by private men. Nay, 
even men infected with the plague, who 
are not voluntary agents and are guilty 
of no crime, are ſometimes thought to 
be juſtly cut off from ſociety, to prevent 
contagion from them. Secondly, let 


' puniſhments be inflicted on ſome crimi- 


nals with a view to terrify, it will appear 
that in infliting puniſhments with that 
view, no regard is had to any free-agen- 
cy in man, in order to make thoſe puniſh- 
ments juſt, To render the puniſhment 
of ſuch men zu, it is ſufficient that they 
were voluntary agents, or had the will 
to do the crime for which they ſuffer for 
the law very juſtly and rightly regard- 
eth only the will, and no other preced- 
ing cauſes of action. For example, ſup- 
pole the law on pain of death forbids 
theft, and there be a man who by the 
it-ength of temptation is neceſſitated to 
ſteal, and is thereupon put to death for 
it; doth not his puniſhment deter others 
from theft? Is it not a cauſe, that others 


ſteal not? Doth it not frame their wills 


to 


. ia #Ba 
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to juſtice? Whereas, a criminal who is 


an inyoluntary agent, (as for inſtance, 4 


man who has kill'd another in a chance 
medly or while in a fever, or the like) 
cannot ſerve for an example to deter 
any others from doing the ſame; he be- 
ing no more an intelligent agent in doing 
the crime, than an houſe is, which kills 
a man by its fall: and by conſequence 
the SD of ſuch an. involuntary 
agent would be unjuſt, When there- 
fore a man does a crime voluntarily, and 
his puniſhment will ſerye to deter others 
from doing the ſame, he js july puniſh- 
ed for doing what (thro! ſtrength of 


temptation, ill habits, or other caſes) 


be could not avoid doing. 6 
It may not be improper to add this 


farther conſideration from the law of 


our country. There is one caſe, where- 
in our law is fo far from requiring, that 
the perſons puniſh'd ſhould be free-agents, 
that it does nat confider them as yolunta- 
ry agents, or eyen as guilty of the crime 
for which they ſuffer: ſo little is free- 
agency requiſite to make puniſhments juſt. 
The children of rebel-parents ſuffer in 
their fortunes for the guilt of their pa- 


rents; 


82 
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con. 
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rents; and their puniſhment is deem'd 
juſt, becauſe it is ſuppos'd to be a means 


to prevent rebellion in parents. 


uſeleſs to threaten puniſhment or inflif? it 
on men to prevent crimes, when they are 
neceſſarily determin'd in all their actions. 
1. To which I anſwer, firſt, that 
threatning of puniſhments is a cauſe which 
neceſſarily determines fome mens wills 
to a conformity to law and againſt com- 
mitting the crimes to which puniſhments 
are annex'd ; and therefore is uſeful to 


all thoſe whoſe wills muſt be determin'd 


by it. It is as uſeful to ſuch men, as 
the ſun is to the ripening the fruits of 
the earth, or as any other cauſes are to 
produce their proper effects; and a man 
may as well ſay the ſun is uſeleſs, if the 
ripening the fruits of the earth be neceſ- 
fary, as ſay, there is no need of threat- 
ning puniſhment for the ufe of thoſe to 
whom threatning puniſhment is a neceſ- 
fary cauſe of forbearing to do a crime. It 
is alſo of uſe to ſociety to infi# puniſh- 
ments on men for doing what 4 cannot 
avoid doing, to the end that neceſſary 


cauſes 


II. Secondly, it is objected, that it is 
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cauſes may exiſt, to form the wills of 


thoſe who in virtue of them neceffarily 
obſerve the laws; and alſo of uſe to cut 
them off as noxious members of ſociety. 


93 


2. But ſecondly, ſo far is threatning 84488 


and inflicting puniſhments from being 
uſeleſs, if men are neceſſary agents, that 
it would be uſeleſs to correct and deter 
(which are the principal effects deſign'd 
to be obtained by threatning and inflict- 


ing puniſhments) unleſs men were ne- 


ceſſary agents, and were determin'd-by 
pleaſure and. pain; becauſe, if men 
were free or indifferent to pleaſure and 
pain, pain could be no motive to cauſe 
men to obſerve the law. "Is 

3- Thirdly, men have every day ex- 


anſwer, 


Third an- 


amples before them of the uſefulneſs of 


puniſhments upon ſome intelligent or 
ſenſible beings, which they all contend 


are neceſſary agents. They puniſh dogs, 


horſes, and other animals every day 
with great ſucceſs, and make them leave 
off their vicious habits, and form them 
thereby according to their wills, Theſe 
are plain facts, and matters of conſtant 
experience, and even confirm'd by the 


evaſions of che advocates of liberty, who 


call 
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5 call the rewards and puniſbMents ud to 


65: Hhrute beaſts' analogical; an ay, that 


beating them and giving them viduals, 


have only the ſhadow of rewards and 


puniſhments. Nor are capital puniſh- 
ments without their uſe among beate and 

Quad we. birds, Roxaxtrus tells us, that they 
1%. F. 109e CYUCH ify tyons in Africa to drive away other 
lyons from their cities and towns; and that 
travelling thro the country of Juliers, he 
obſerv d, t "Banged up wolves to ſecure 

their” 22 And in like manner with 

us, men hang up crows and rooꝶs to keep 

birds from” their corn, as they hang up 
murderers in chains to deter other mur- 


derers. But I need not go to brutes for 


Kamples of the uſefulneſs of puniſhments 
on neceſſary. agents. Puniſhments are 
not without effect on /ome idiots and mad- 


men, by reſtraining them to a certain 
degree 3 and they are the very means 
by which the minds of children, are 
form'd by their parents, Nay, puniſh- 
ments have plainly : a better effect on chil- 
dren, than on grow n perſons; and more 
eaſily form them to virtue and diſcipline, 


Fr. they change the yicious habits of 


grown Nad, or plant new habits in 
R them. 


. e 


— © 


them. Wherefore the Objectors ought 


and inflicted on men uſefully, tho they 


neceſſary agents, it is of no uſe to repreſent 


We deſire of them; and are therefore 


had 1 or their wills were not 


ßſeleſs, which neceſſitures the ęfect. 
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to think puniſhments may be threatned 


are neceſſary agents. 


Third 


* Thirdly, It is objected, if men are oli. 


reaſons to them, or to entreat them, or to 
admoniſh them, or to blame . or to 
Praiſe tbem. 

To which [ anſwer, that all ben ac- Anſwer, 
cording to me, are neceſſary cauſes to 
determine certain mens wills to do what 


uſeful, as acting on ſuch neceſſary agents 
to whom they are neceſſary cauſes of 
action; but would be of no uſe, if men 


moy'd by them. So that they who make 
this objetion muſt run into the abſur- 
dities of ſaying, that that ca i5-uſeful, 
which is no cauſe of ation, and ſerves not 
to change the will; and that that cauſe is 


Let me add ſomething further in re- 
ſpect of praiſe. Men have at all times 
been pros for actions judged by all 
the world to be neceſſary. It has been 
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a ſtanding method of commendation a- 


mong the Epick Poets, who are the 


greateſt Panegyriſts of glorious actions, 
to attribute their Hero's valour and his 
great actions, to ſome Deity preſent 


with him and aſſiſting him. Hou 
gives many of his Hero's a God or a God- 


deſs to attend them in battle, or to be 
ready to help them in diſtreſs. Vixerz 
deſcribes Ex As as always under the 
divine direction and aſſiſtance. And 


Tasso gives the Chriſtians i in their holy 
War divine aſſiſtance. 


Orators alſo and Hiſtorians, think ne- 
ceſſary actions the proper ſubjects of 


7 
2 praiſe, Cic xxo, when he maintain'd, 


that the Gods inſpir'd Miro with the 
deſign and courage to kill CLovrvs, did 
not 2 to leſſen the ſatisfaction or 


glory of Miro, but on the contrary to 


ment it. But can there be a finer 


commendation than that given by VII- 


Ius PaTEzacuLvs to Caro, that he 


was good by nature, becauſe he could not 


| be otherwiſe? For, that alone is true 
goodneſs which flows from diſpoſition, 


Ne that diſpoſition be natural or 


acquir'd. Such goodneſs may be de- 


pended 


H. uman Li berty. 


pended on; and will ſeldom or ever fail. 


| Whereas goodneſs founded on any rea- 


ſonings whatſoever, is a very precarious 
thing; as may be ſeen by the lives of 


the greateſt Declaimers againſt vice, who 


tho* they are conſtantly acquainting 
themſelves with all the topicks that can 


be drawn from the excellency of good- 
neſs or virtue, and the miſchiefs of vice; 


the rewards that attend the one, and 
the puniſhments that attend the other: 
yet are not better, than thoſe, who are 
never converſant in ſuch topicks. Laſt- 
ly, the common proverb, gaudeant bene 
nati, is a general commendation of men 
for what plainly in no ſenſe depends on 
them. 

4. Fourthly, it is objected, that if all 
events are neceſſary, then there is a period 
fix d to every man's life : and i, there is 
C period fix'd to every man's life, then it 


cannot be ſhortned by want F care or vio- 
lence offer'd, or diſeaſes ; nor can it be pro- 


long d by care or phyfick : and if it cannot 
1 ſhortned or prolong d by them, then 


things | 
M 2 | In 


is uſeleſs to awoig" or Y any of theſe 
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In anſwer to which, I grant, that if 


the period of human life be fix'd (as 1 


contend it is) it cannot but happen at 
the time fix d, and nothing can fall out 
to prolong or ſhorten that period. Nei- 


ther ſuch want of care, nor ſuch violence 


offer d, nor ſuch diſeaſes can happen as 


can cauſe the period of human life to fall 


ſhort of that time; nor ſuch care, nor 


Phyſick be us'd, as to prolong it beyond 


that time. But tho' theſe cannot ſo fall 
out, as to ſhorten or prolong the period 
of human life; yet being neceſſary cauſes 


in the chain of cauſes to bring human life 


to the period fix d, or to cauſe it not to 


exceed that time, they muſt as neceſſa- 


rily precede that effect, as other cauſes 
do their proper effefts ; and conſequent- 


ly when us'd or neglected, ſerve all the 


ends and purpoſes, that can be hopꝰd for 
or fear'd from the uſe of any means, or 


the neglect of any means whatſoever : 


For example, let it be fix'd. and neceſſa- 
ry for the river Nile annually to over- 
flow; the means to cauſe it to overflow, 
muſt no leſs neceſſarily precede. And as 
it would be abſurd to argue, that F the, 
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and neceſſary, it would overflow, tho the 
_ neceſſary means to make it overflow did not 
precede ; ſo it is no leſs abſurd to argue 


from the fix d period of human life, a- 
gainſt the neceſſary means to bring it to 
its fix d period, or to cauſe it not to ex- 


ceed chat period. 


5. Fifthly, it is ask d, how a man can 
ar Rain bis conſcience, and how a man's 
conſcience can accuſe him, if he knows be 


nan 
ObjeAien, 


acts neceſſarily, and elſo does what he 


thinks beſt when he commits any fin? L re- 
ply, that conſcience being a man's own 
opinion of his actions with relation to 
ſome rule, he may at the time of doing 
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an action contrary. to that rule, know 


that he breaks that rule; and conſequent- 
ly act with reluctance, tho? not ſufficient 


to hinder the action. But after. the ac- 


tion is oyer, he may not only judge his 
action to be contrary to that rule; but 


by the abſence of the pleaſure of the ſin, 


and by finding himſelf obnoxious to 


jg or by believing himſelf liable to 


uniſhment, he may reath accuſe himſelf ; 
Yat is, he may condemn himſelf for 
having done i it, be e he has done it. 


and 
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and wiſh it undone, becauſe of the con- 
ſequences that attend it. 


6. Sixthly, it is objected, that F all 
events are neceſſary, it was as impoſſible 
(for example) for Julius Cxsan not to 
have died in the Senate, as it 1s impoſſible 

for two and two to make fix. But who 
. will ſay the former was as impoſſible as the 
latter is, when we can conceive it poſſible 

for Jurius CAR f have died any where 
elſe as well as in the Senate, and impoſſi- 
ble to conceive twa and two ever to make 
fix? | 5 
To which I anſwer, that I do allow, 
that if all events are neceſſary, it was as 
impoſſible for Iulius Cxsan not to have 
died in the Senate, as it 1s impoſſible for 
to and two to make fix: and will add, 
that it is no more poſſible to conceive 
the death of Jurrus CSA to have hap- 
pen'd any where elſe but in the Senate, 
than that two and two ſhould make ſix. 
For whoever does conceive his death 
poſſible any where elſe, ſuppoſes other 
circumſtances preceding his death than 
did precede his death. Whereas let 
them ſuppoſe all the ſame circumſtances | 


to 
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to come to paſs that did precede his 
death; and then it will be impoſſible to 
conceive (if they think juſtly) his death 
could have come to paſs any where elſe, 
as they conceive it impoſſible for two 
and two to make fix. I obſerve alſo, 
that to ſuppoſe other circumſtances of 
any action poſſible, than thoſe that do 
precede it, is to ſuppoſe. a contradiction 
or impoſſibility : for, as all actions have 
their particular circumſtances, ſo every 
circumſtance preceding an action, is as 
impoſſible not to have come to paſs, by 
virtue of the cauſes preceding that cir- 


cumſtance, as that two and two ſhould 


make fix. 


2.3 


Having, as I hope, proy'd' the truth The Opini- 
9 
cerning li- 
berty, Cc. 


urg'd againſt me; it will, perhaps, not 


of what I have advanc'd, and anſwer'd 
the moſt material objections that can be 


be improper to give ſome account of the 
ſentiments of the learned in relation to 
my ſubject, and confirm by authority 
what I have ſaid, for the ſake of thoſe 
with whom authority has weight in mat- 
ters of ſpeculation. T 
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1 The queſtions of liberty, neceſſity, ahd ih 
bi | Os haye been ſubjects of diſpute a- 7% 
1 g Philoſop hers at all times; and 


mei 
| _- of thoſe Philoſop hers have clearly ] 
| aſſerted nece/ity, and | deny'd liberty and mo 


chance. pro 
The queſtions of liberty and neceſſity, 
have oY: been debated among Divines the 
in the ſeveral ages of the Chriſtian ihe 
Church, under the terms of Free- will and all 


Sredetingtion” and the Divines who have fror 

deny'd Free- will and aſſerted predeftina- ang 

tion, have inforc'd the arguments of the I gde 
Philoſopher, by the conſideration of FO 

ſome doctrines peculiar to the Chriſtian dür 
Religion. And as to chance, hazard, * 

or fortune, I think, Divines unanimouſ- are 

ty: agree, that thoſe words * no mean- ¶ the 
ing. pret 
Some Chriſtian communions have even 12 

5 proceeded fo far in relation to theſe ag. 
matters, as to condemn in Councils and whi 
Synods the doctrine of free-will as here- pro 

tical; and the denial thereof is become I 

a part of the Confeſſions. of Faith, and 5 
Articles of Religion of ſeveral Churches, ¶ tho 

From this ſtate of the fact, it is mani- per 

. feſt, that whoeyer embraces the opinion I low 
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have maintain'd, cannot want the 4u- 
thority of as many learned and pious 
men, as in embracing the contrary. 

But conſidering how little men are 
mov'd by the authority of thoſe who 
profeſſedly maintain opinions contrary 
to theirs, tho” at the ſame time they 


themſelves embrace no opinion but on 
the authority of ſome- body; I ſhall wave 
all the advantages that I might draw 


from the authority of ſuch Philoſophers 
and Divines as are undoubtedly on my 
ſide : and for that reaſon ſhall not enter 
into a more particular detail of them; 
but ſhall offer the authority of ſuch men, 


who profeſs to maintain liberty. There 


are indeed very few real adverſaries to 
the opinion I defend among thoſe who 
pretend to be ſo; and upon due inquiry 
it will be found, that moſt of thoſe who 
aſſert Jiberty in words, deny the thing, 


when the queſtion is rightly ſtated. For 
proof whereof, let any man examin the 


cleareſt and acuteſt authors who have 


written for liberty, or diſcourſe with 


thoſe who think liberty a matter of ex- 
perience, and he will ſee, that they al- 
low, that the will, follows the judgment 
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of the underſtanding; and that, when two 
objects are preſented to a man's choice, one 
whereof appears better than the other, he 
cannot chooſe the worſt ;, that is, cannot 
chooſe evil as evil. And fince they ac- 
knowledge theſe things to be true, they 
yield up the queſtion of /iberty to their 
adverſaries, who only contend, that the 

will or choice is always determin'd by 

what ſeems beſt. I will give my reader 
one example thereof in the moſt acute 
and ingenious Dr. CLazxx, whoſe au- 
thority is equal to that of many others 
put together, and makes it needleſs to 
cite others after him. He aſſerts, that 
Degen. o the will is determin'd by moral motives, 


and Aurf. and calls the neceſity, by which a man 


but. of God, . . a 
b. leg. of chooſes in virtue of thoſe motives, moral 


Able is. neceſſity. And he explains himſelf with 
his uſual candor and perſpicuity by the 
following inſtance. A man, ſays he, 
intirely free from all pain of body and diſ- 

order of mind, judges it unreaſonable for 

bim to hurt or deſtroy himelf ; and being 

under no temptation or external violence, 

be caxnorT Po881BLY att contrary to this 

= Judgment ; not becauſe be wants a natural 
15 5 er phyfical power ſo to de, but becauſe it 
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is. abſurd and miſchievous, and morally 
impoſſible for him to chooſe to do it. Which 


alſo is the very ſame reaſon, why the moſt 


perfect rational creatures, ſuperior to men, 
cannot do evil ; not becauſe they want 4 
natural power to perform the material ac- 
tion, but becauſe it is morally impoſſible, 
that with a perfect knowledge of what is 
beſt, and without any temptation to evil, 
their will ſhould determine itſelf to chooſe 
to att fooliſhly and unreaſonably. 

In this he plainly allows the neceſſity, 
for which I have contended. For he aſ- 
ſigns the ſame cauſes of human actions 
that I have done; and extends the ne- 


_ ceſſity of human actions as far, when he 


aſſerts, that a man cannot under thoſe 
cauſes, poſſibly do the contrary to what 
he does; and particularly, that a man un- 
der the circumſtances, of judging it un- 
reaſonable to hurt or deſtroy himlelf, and 
being under no temptation or external vio- 
lence, cannot poſſibly act contrary to that 


judgment. And as to à natural or pH- 


cal power in man to act contrary to that 
judgment, and to burt or deſiroy himſelf, 
which is aſſerted in the foregoing pal- 
ſage ; that is ſo far from being inconſi- 
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ſtent with the doctrine of neceſſity, that 


the ſaid natural power to do the contrary, 
or to hurt or deſtroy himſelf, is a conſe- 
quence of the doctrine of neceſſity. F or, 
if man is neceſſarily determin'd by parti- 
cular moral cauſes, and cannot then poſſibly 
at contrary to what he does; he muſt 
under oppoſite moral cauſes, have a 
fower to do the contrary. Man, as de- 
termin'd by moral cauſes, cannot poſſibly 


chooſe evil as evil, and by conſequence 


chooſes /ife before death, while he ap- 
prehends /zfe to be a good, and death to 
be an evil; as, on the contrary, he 
chooſes death before he, while he ap- 
prehends death to be a good, and life to 
be an evil. And thus moral cauſes, by 
being different from one another or dif- 


ferently underſtood, do determine men 


differently; and by conſequence ſup- 
poſe a natural power to chooſe and act 
as differently, as thoſe cauſes differently 
determine them. 


If therefore men will be govern'd -by 
authority in the queſtions before us, let 
them ſum up the real afſerters of the 
liberty ol man, and they will find them 

| not 
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at not to be yery numerous; but on the 
„ contrary, they will find far the greater 
= part of the pretended aſſerters of liberty, 
, to be real aſſerters of neceſſity, 
i- 
ly I ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe With The Au- 
ſt obſerving; that tho? I have contended, «Liege 
a | that Liberty from Neceſſity is contrary to | 
e- experience; that it is impoſſible; and 
ly if poſſible, that it is imperfection; that 
e it is inconſiſtent with the divine perfecti- 
= ons; and that it is ſubverſive of laws 
* and morality: yet, to prevent all ob-. _ 
e jections to me, founded on the equi vocal 
A uſe of the word Liberty, which like all 
Q words employ'd in debates of conſe- 
* quence has various meanings affix d to 
[- it, I think myſelf oblig'd to declare my 
n opinion, that I take man to have a truly = 
— valuable liberty of another kind. He 
- has a power to do as he wills, or pleaſes. 
y Thus, if he wills, or pleaſes to ſpeak, 
or be filent; to fit or ſtand, to ride or. 
walk ; to go this way or that way; to 
4 move faſt or flow; or, in fine, if his 
: will changes like a weather-cock, he is 
x able to do gs he wills or pleaſes - unleſs 


i prevented. 
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prevented by ſome reſtraint or compul- 
ſion, as by being gage'd ; being under 
an acute pain; being forc'd out of his 
place; being confin'd ; having convul- 
five motions ; having loſt the uſe of his 
limbs; or ſuch-like cauſes. 


"He we alſo the ſame power in rela- 


tion to the actions of his mind, as to 


thoſe of his body. If he wills or pleaſes, 
he can think of this or that ſubject; 


ſtop ſhort or purſue his thoughts; de- 


liberate or defer deliberation or reſume 
deliberation as he pleaſes; reſolve or 
ſuſpend his reſolution as he pleaſes ; 
and, in fine, can every moment 
change his object when he pleaſes : 
unleſs prevented by pain, or a fit of an 
apoplexy; or ſome ſuch intervening re- 
ſtraint and IC 


And is it not a pee perfection in 
man to be able, in relation both to his 
thoughts and actions, to do as he wills 
or pleaſes, in all thoſe caſes of pleaſure 
and intereſt? Nay, can a greater and 
more beneficial power in man be con- 
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cCeiv'd, chan to be able to do as he wills, 


or pleaſes? And can any other liberty 
be conceived beneficial to him? Had 


he this power or Jiberty'in all things, he 


would be omnipotent ! 
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